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CORNHILL FRONTAGE OF NEW HEAD OFFICE 
PREMISES IN COURSE OF ERECTION 


The Bank has over 1750 Offices in England and Wales, and several in India and 


Burma. 


It also has Agents and Correspondents throughout the British Empire 


and in all parts of the world, and is associated with the following Banks :— 


The National 
Limited. 


Bank of London & South America 
Limited. 


Lloyds & National Provincial Foreign 
Bank Limited. 


Bank of Scotland 


The National Bank of New Zealand, 
Limited. 


Bank of British West Africa Limited 


The British Italian Banking 
Corporation, Limited 





The Aldwych Branch of the Bank will shortly be opened at Inveresk House 
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The INVERESK | 


PAPER CO., LIMITED 


| INVERESK MILLS MUSSELBURGH, SCOTLAND 








Makers of Best Grade 
Esparto Writings od Printings 
S/C & M/F. Litho, Imitation 
Art, Photogravure Papers 
Offset Printings White Pulp 
! Boards, Adhesive Papers, | 
| Superfine Coated Papers and 
Boards both one aud two sides 7 





LONDON AGENT: 
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SOLE PROVINCIAL AGENT: 
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The INVERESK - 


PAPER CO, LIMITED | 


INVERESK MILLS MUSSELBURGH, SCOTLAND 








Makers of Best Grade 


Esparto Writings ad Printings 
| S/C & M/F. Litho, Imitation 
Art, Photogravure Papers 
! Offset Printings White Pulp | 
: Boards, Adhesive Papers, | 
| Superfine Coated Papers ax | 
! Boards both one and two sides 





LONDON AGENT: 


E. S. [ ; TINDR 3, TEMPLE AVENUE, 
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SOLE PROVINCIAL AGENT: 


H. M. STEVENSON, June. BAIS | 
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DENNY, SCOTLAND. 


THE CARRONGROVE PAPER CO., LIMITED 





PURE 
ESPARTO 
PAPERS. 


OUTPUT 
230 TONS 
WEEKLY. 




















Cablegram Cablegrams : 
“Carrongrove, “ Carrongrove,” Lud. 
Denny, Scotland. London. 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE MILL. 
WRITINGS PRINTINGS 
Creams, Vellums, Azures, Parchment Wve, Fine Printings, Super Finish Printing, Offset 
Envelope Papers, Duplicator Papers, Bonds. Litho. Printing, Photogravure Papers, Music 
SENSITIZED CHEQUE PAPERS, ANTIQUES Papers, Enamellings, Gummings © Pastings 
Featherweight, Antique, Laid and Wove. IMITATION ART, WHITE PULP BOARDS, TINTED ; 
Tinted Writings © Covers, Tinted Boards (Smooth 
CARTRIDGES Finish), Tinted Etching Boards, Duplex (Tinted 

Drawing Cartridges, Smooth Cartridges. MILL No. and White). 

BLOTTING PAPERS qt ART PAPERS 








| London Office: BLACKFRIARS HOUSE, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 4. 
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HE makers of ONOTO 

the Pen have provided for 
every taste and occasion. 
Ladies’ models are slender 
and charming, while men may 
choose from full-size and 
mammoth pens. 


Ask any stationer to show you 
an ONOTO pen. Examine the 
ONOTOMATIC filling device, 
its non-leakable safety valve— 
exclusive Onoto features. 
Observe its beautiful design; 
test its wonderful nib. You will 
then be convinced that 
ONOTO is the World’s Best 
Pen. It is entirely British. 


Of all Stationers & Stores, 


FROM 15/- 





Writes in ink as easily as with a pencil, 
rapidly and smoothly. Never requires 
sharpening, always ready for use. 
Everybody should carry an ONOTO 
INK PENCIL for making permanent 


notes. 
Price 7/6 Self-Filling Model 10/6 


NEW WALLET GIFT SET 


For presentation purposes this set is 
unique. The case is made of various 
leathers, dainty and smart, and contains 
an ONOTO Pen and Propelling Pencil 
in new and attractive colours. The case 
contains separate pockets for Cards, 
Stamps and Treasury Notes. 


Price - - - 42/- 


Other Wallet Sets from 22/6 up. 








THOMAS DE LA RUE & CO, LTD, 
ONOTO SERVICE DEPOTS 


110, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C.1. 
139, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Onoto:Pen 
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TROLLOPE & COLLS, unniren 


Contractors for 


INVERESK HOUSE. 


Head Office - 5, COLEMAN STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 





Telephones: London Wall 4826, 2980 (4 lines); Central 8412. 





Some of the More Important Contracts for New Buildings at present 
in hand or recently completed : 


LLOYD’S BANK, Ltd., New Head Office, Cornhill & Lombard Street. 

DISTRICT BANK, Ltd., New London Office, Cornhill. 

HAMBROS BANK, Ltd., New Head Office, Bishopsgate. 

LAZARD BROS. & Co., Ltd., New Head Office, Old Broad Street. 

MORGAN GRENFELL & Co., London Office, Great Winchester Street. 

WM. BRANDT’S, SONS & Co., New Banking Premises, Fenchurch Street. 

KLEINWORT, SONS & Co., Extensions to Banking Premises, Fenchurch Street. 

GLYN, MILLS & Co., New Banking Premises, Whitehall. 

SUN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. of Canada, New London Office, Cockspur Street. 

LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, Ltd., New Head Office, King William Street. 

“ DAILY NEWS,” Ltd., New Premises, Bouverie Street. 

“DAILY EXPRESS ” NEWSPAPER, LTD., New Premises, Shoe Lane. 

P. & O. STEAM NAVIGATION Co., Ltd., New Premises, Leadenhall Street. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co., New Head Office, Leadenhall Street. 

ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET Co., New West End Office, Cockspur Street. 

CANADIAN GOVERNMENT BUILDING, Canada House, Trafalgar Square. 

HUDSON’S BAY Co., New Offices & Fur Sales Rooms, Trinity Lane. 

IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOC., Head Offices, Devonshire Square. 

CAFE ROYAL, Regent Street. 

WALPAMUR Co., Ltd., New Factories, Darwen. 

MARYLEBONE CRICKET CLUB, New Grand Stands at Lord’s. 

CITY OF LONDON REAL PROPERTY Co., Ltd., New Office Building, Lime St. 

HONOURABLE SOCIETY OF GRAY’S INN, Additions to Library, Gray’s Inn. 

CENTRAL LONDON THROAT, NOSE & EAR HOSPITAL, Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C., Extension to Hospital. 

BUENOS AIRES & GT. SOUTHERN RY. Co., Ltd., New Office Building, South Place. 

HONG KONG & SHANGHAI HOTELS Co., Ltd., Peninsular Hotel, Hong Kong. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, HONG KONG, New Fire Station & Municipal 
Offices, Hong Kong. 

PUBLIC WORKS DEPARTMENT, HONG KONG, New Reservoir, Hong Kong. 
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“Che Great €iaht” & Inveresk Bouse. 








‘i IWERING 


trium 
phant over 
the Strand 


With £03 





heterogene 











ous conglo 
meration of 
art, and art, stands Inveresk 
Created originally to house England's most 
aristocratic paper, the Morning Post, it has now risen 
to a higher destiny as the home of the country’s chief 
illustrated papers, than which nothing more complete 
from the artistic, literary, and technical points of view 
exists, while comprehensively they may claim to fulfil 
literally the boast contained in a famous phrase, for 


the architect’s 
House 


lack of 


they “survey the world from China to Peru.”’ 
Eight in number—The T[llustvated London New 
with its offshoot, the Sketch; the Graphic, with its 


daughter, the Bystander; the Sphere, 


with its attendants, the Tatler and 
Eve and the J/lustrated - Sporting 
and Dramatic News their import- 


ance has been so generally recognised 
that they are comprehensively spoken 
Eight 
into existence by rival interests, and | 
necessarily conducted in former days 


of as ‘‘ The Great 3rought 


with a strenuous, if not a factious, 
opposition, they have now been 
gathered into one harmonious and 


coherent whole by the organising 
genius of one man. That man is | 
Mr. William Harrison—whose name 


is familiar wherever the Inveresk 


activities are known. 
Inveresk House, standing supreme 


in the Strand, may thus be _ held 
to typify the supremacy of the 
Great Eight in the world of pic- 
torial journalism 


: When one remem- 
The History of 


bers that more 

Illustrated EFS 

: than one book has 

Journalism. ‘ 

been written on 

the origin and progress of the pic- 

torial Press, it is obvious that, to 

quote the famous simile, one might 

as well endeavour to “ accompany 

the Iliad on an oaten straw ’’ as 

attempt to re-write that history 
within the compass of an article. 


Briefly stated, illustrated journal- 


ism may be said to go back to 
the illustrated ‘‘ broadsides ’’ which 
related to particular events = or 


satirised the follies and vices of the 


In the eighteenth century certain illustrated 
magazines were produced, but it was the revival of 


the art of wood engraving by Thomas Bewick which 
made illustrated journalism, as it is to-day, possible. 
It was the Observer, the first number of which appeared 
on Sunday, Dec. 4, 1791, which. started regular illus- 
trations, although many vears had to go by before 
wood engraving 


illustration 


was used as a means of popular 
It is noteworthy that, as to-day the Times 


its place among the daily papers in which illustra- 


takes 


tion plays a part, it was at the beginning of last 
century occasionally illustrated. In the number 
for Jan. 10, 1806, there is an account of Nelson’s 


funeral, with an engraving of his coffin and funeral car 
(see page x1.). With a scrupulous regard for accuracy, 


the Times stated at the foot of the engraving: ‘‘ The 
only difference in the appearance of the Funeral Car 
from the engraving is that, contrary to what was at 





of the Vic- 
torian eta 
they 
the 
great 
sionally- 
illustrated 
journalistic 


were 
two 


ocCa- 














rivals. In £837 the country was stirred profoundly 
by an atrocious crime known as the Greenacre 
murder. It was elaborately illustrated in the Weekly 
Chronicle, and while the excitement lasted the paper 


had a sale of 130,000 copies weekly 
At that time there was in business in Nottingham 
a printer, bookseller, and newsagent named Herbert 


Ingram. He was so struck with the enormous 
demand for the Weekly Chronicle when it contained 


illustrations that it occurred to him that, if he could 
produce a paper in which pictures were regularly 
allied to news, it would probably 
secure a widely extended clientéle. 
He noticed also that his customers 


in Nottingham often asked for the 

| “London news” when = anything 

exceptional occurred in that city, 

and he therefore determined to in- 

clude its name in the _ projected 

paper He accordingly called it 

The Illustrated London News, and 

under that name the first number 
appeared on May 14, 1842 

It contained sixteen printed 

pages and _ thirty-two wood-cuts, 

| and it is emblematic of the care 

and thought which went to _ its 

making that its engraved heading 


is the same to-day as it was then 
a view of London from the Thames 
with St. Paul’s in the centre, and 
the Lord Mayor’s’ Procession in 
State barges passing up the river 
From the very outset the paper 
was a success, and by the time it 
was a old it had reached a 
weekly circulation of Sir 
John Gilbert, the famous artist, was 
conspicuous by his work in the first 
number, and it significant of 
Mr. Ingram’s policy to employ the 
best talent available and to pay for 
it handsomely. Later he was elected 
to Parliament by his native town, 
Boston, after his death by 
drowning in the United States, a 
statue to him was erected by public 
| subscription, and it may nay in- 
aptly te regarded as_ the “first 
memorial to illustrated journalism 


year 


66,000 


Was 


where, 





time. Among these early examples in this country 
is one published in 1587 relating Mr. Ingram was succeeded in the 
to Sir Francis Drake’s operations, j management of the paper by his 
which he himself described = as two sons, the late Sir William 
‘singeing the King of Spain’s Ingram and his brother, Mr. Charles 
beard,’’ and which, by _ delaying Ingram, both of whom dedicated 
the sailing of the Armada, gave their lives to the service of The 
England time to prepare for de- Illustrated London News, and _ inci- 
fence dentally to the improvement of 
The Weekly News, which began illustrated journalism, for every 
in 1622, probably contained the first advance made by their paper had 
illustrations of current events, for THE MOVING SPIRIT OF ‘THE GREAT EIGHT’? AMALGAMATION: MR. WILLIAM HARRISON, necessarily to be followed by their 
in the number of Dec. 20, 1638, LL.B., CHAIRMAN OF INVERESK PAPER COMPANY, LTD., AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES, then competitors. As “ Amurath 
there is a statement that it con- INCLUDING ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPERS, LTD., AND “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” to Amurath succeeds,’’ so Ingram, 
tains a_ full-plate engraving that AND “SKETCH,” LTD. Ingram To-day the destinies of 
represented a “ prodigious eruption The Illustrated London News are 


Mr. William Harrison, to whose organising genius is due the assemblage of ‘‘ the Great Eight "’ 


at Inveresk 


of fire, which exhaled in the middest House, became a leading figure in the newspaper world in 1926, when, as Chairman of the Inveresk Paper controlled by in I 1g! im of a the 
of the ocean sea, over against the Company, Ltd., he purchased from Sir John Ellerman the control of a group including ‘‘ The illustrated present generation Captain Bruce 
7 “5 Hy } : -. >» ~ . % 
Isle of Saint Michael, one of the London News,”’ ‘‘Sketch,’’ ‘‘Sphere,’’ ‘‘Tatler,"’ and ‘‘ Eve.’’ To these have since been added the Ingram, O.B.E., M.¢ the son of 
Terceras, and the new island which ‘Graphic ’’ and ‘‘ Bystander.’’ In 1927 he acquired the ‘‘ Lancashire Daily Post'’ and, last July, the the late Sir William Ingram 
it hath made.” ‘“Daily Chronicle,’ the ‘‘Sunday News,’’ and three provincial papers. Mr. Harrison, who is under To-day, when every illustrated 
On looking through the early forty-five, was born in Yorkshire. He was educated at Giggleswick Grammar School and Leeds University, paper throughout the world and 
newspapers it 1s apparent that the where he took his LL.B. In 1910 he was articled to a solicitor in Bradford ; then, coming to London, every magazine publishes a special 
he was admitted a solicitor, and became a partner in the firm of Harrison, Fielder and Co. Under ’ | fees wey 
idea of illustrating the news of the ; : d : 2 number for Christmas, it is interest- 
> his direction the Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd. has acquired numerous pulp and paper mills in Scotland, 1 that TI acca 
- . y > “Tr > > - : Oo ol ‘ /leé iitudstratec 
day was never quite absent trom England, and Germany, and has large interests in North Africa. Pp Xo ‘< met pa I dead» 
the minds of the editors. Thus the ; ae: : ondon News was the first paper 
aS Te Is P 1e ed sei From the Portrait by Sir Frank Dicksee, P.R.A., Presented to Mr. Harrison by the Directors of Inveresk : ; 3 
London Post for July 25, 1701, con- to introduce this novel feature lhe 
‘ . a diay daaeke and Associated Companies. j 
tained a map of the seat of the chief features of these special num- 
war in Italy, which it reprinted in other numbers, first intended, neither the pall nor coronet appeared bers, as everyone knows, are printed in colour 
and the Daily Courant for Sept. 8, 1709, contained on the coffin. The first was thrown in the stern The initiative in this direction came from The 
a plan of Mons; while the Dublin Journal, on of the Car, in order to give the public a complete Illustrated London News, which, in 1855, printed 
May 14, 1746, published a plan of the battle of view of the coffin; and the coronet was carried some of its Christmas number in colours. Naturally, 
Culloden, and in the following year it gave a plan in a mourning-coach. We had not time to make these coloured pictures were imperfect, if not crude, 
of the trial of Lord Lovat. Engravings on copper the alteration.” compared with those of to-day, for they were practi- 
were sometimes used by these early newspapers, as Soon after the Observer was started, the Weekly cally little more than woodcuts with tints printed 


they had been for the broadsides of earlier times. 


Chronicle came into existence, and at the beginning 


however, before much 
[Continued overleaf 


over them. It was not long, 








= Sl 


better things were achieved, and the coloured 
Christmas pictures, like those of ‘“ Little Red 
Riding Hood,” after the late James Sant, R.A., 
published as long ago as 1863, and ‘‘ Bubbles,” 
by Sir John Millais, for which a sum as high 
as three thousand pounds was paid, were ex- 
ceedingly popular 

Even in those early days, the magnitude 
of the operations in connection with illustrated 
journalism was such that when King Edward, 
as Prince of Wales, was married in March 
1863, The Illustrated London News printed 
930,000 sheets of the issue for that sin 
week alone These sheets set side bv sik 
would cover 660 miles, and, as thev were 
printed cn both sides, they would make a 
printed surface of more than 1115 miles in 
length, after deductions for margins 

Nearly 80 tons of paper and 23 cwt. of 
printing ink were used for the production of 
that number. Striking 
as are these figures, 
they fade into insignific- 
ance when compared 
with the combined 
needs of ‘‘the Great 
Eight,’’ to which refer- 
ence is made in another 
page 

No sooner had The 
Illustrated London News 
proved that it supplied 
what is euphoniously 
called ‘‘a long- felt 
want,”’ than its success 


brought imitators into 


Times; but, though the 


several vears, it never 


achieved such a success 


to its brilliant competi- 
tor. October 27, 1847, and died 

Other competing 
papers were Pen and of this paper, as well as of 
Pencil, the Illustrated Sketch 
Times, the Illustrated 
News of the World, and 






Like his father, he was M.P. 





THE SECOND GENERATION : 
the field. The first of THE LATE SIR WILLIAM 
these was the Pictorial JAMES INGRAM, FIRST 

BARONET, SON OF THE 
FOUNDER OF ‘THE ILLUS- 
Pictorial Times lasted TRATED LONDON’ NEWS,” 
AND FOR MANY YEARS CHIEF 
DIRECTOR OF ‘THE ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON NEWS ”’ 
as to be a serious rival AND THE “SKETCH.” 

Sir William Ingram was born on 
on 
December 18, 1924 For many 
years he was the chief proprietcr 
the 
nd of the ‘‘ Illustrated 


Sporting and Dramatic News.” 


Boston. In 1874 he married Miss 
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THE FIRST GENERATION: THE LATE 
MR. HERBERT INGRAM, M.P., FOUNDER OF 
THE FIRST ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY NEWS 
PAPER, ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS.”’ 
Herbert Ingram was born at Boston, Lincolnshire, 
on May 27, 1811. He founded ‘ The Illustrated 
London News,”’ the first illustrated weekl;, in 1842. 


fcr 


THE THIRD GENERATION: CAPTAIN BRUCE S. INGRAM, 


the Ladies’ Newspaper. Mary Stirling, daughter of the O.B.E., M.C.. THE PRESENT EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED 
. . are Hon. Edward ing, of Adelaide, LONDON NEWS’’ AND THE ‘‘SKETCH.”’ 
which, as its title pro- ; »” : ee 
In 1893 he was made a Baronet, Captain Bruce Ingram, who is the second son of the late Sir William 


claims, made a special 

appeal to women, but was finally absorbed by 
Queen. In the provinces, the J//u 
appeared in Manchester, 


Ingram and a grandson of the founder of this paper, has been its Editor 
he since 1900, and Editor of the ‘‘ Sketch ’’ since 1905. He was born in 
1877, and was educated at Winchester and Trinity, Oxford 


THE SECOND GENERATION : 
MR. CHARLES L. N. INGRAM, 
SON OF THE FOUNDER OF 
THIS PAPER, AND FORMERLY 
CHAIRMAN OF ‘‘ THE ILLUS- 
TRATED LONDON NEWS" AND friends of his whkere- 


Mr. Charles Ingram, who is a son 


associated with the latter as co- 


tirement, became Managing Direc 


continued to hold this post until 
the controlling interest in these would see it. It was 


Papers passed to other hands a found 
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large city in the civilised world. It is hoped 
that it has had a refining influence on public 
taste and has helped to diffuse a knowledge 
and love of art among the people 

“It has always endeavoured to advocate good 
and upright principles in literature and in morals, 
keeping fully and justly the promises made at 
its commencement. To the future historian its 
pages will prove of the highest value and interest 
As I have before remarked, picture newspapers 
are to a certain extent independent of language, 
and are prized alike by the civilised ‘foreigner 
and the untutored savage. The King of Siam 
The Illustyated London 


News, and bundles of that paper with its col- 


is a regular subscriber t 


oured supplements were found in the King of 
Ashanti’s palace at Coomassie when the British 
troops entered that place. Copies of the same 
paper have been found carefully preserved in 
the huts of savages who knew not what reading 
or writing meant. 

““On one of the 
Polar Expeditions in 
search of Sir John Frank- 
lin, one of the pleasant 
est sights the English 
sailors saw after a long 
absence from theirnative 
country Was a copy of 
The Illustvated London 
News in an Eskimo hut, 
where it had probably 
been left by a whaling 
ship, and where it was 
treasured up as a thing 
of great value. A forlorn 
traveller in Africa once 
trusted to the same 
journal for informing his 
“SKETCH,” LTD. abouts and_ probable 
fate. He left a letter on 


the late Mr. Herbert Ingram, 
and brother of the late Sir William 
Ingram, Bt., was for many years written on the outside 


the path with a request 


that whoever found it 


Manager in the direction of this 


would forward it to The 
Illustrated London News 


for publication, in the 


and on Sir William's re- 


“The Illustrated London 


’ and ‘‘ Sketch,’’ Ltd. He 7 
hope that his friends 


forwarded as di- 
few years ago. 
? sa rected, and duly pub 


lished. The native boatmen on the Chinese rivers are 
very fond of decorating their cabins with cuttings from 


the pictorial journals ; and even in the huts of Modoc 


Indians copies of The Illus 
trated London News have 
been found.” 

Vritten nearly fifty years 
ago, these words apply 
equally well to the present 


day. In the Amazon forests, 





in Darkest Africa, in the 

| wastes of the Polar 
| regions, and in the Asian 
deserts, pictures from the 
pages of the premier illus- 
trated journal may be found 
as treasured possessions. 
Mr. Mason Jackson summed 
up his treatise with the fol- 
lowing words: ‘‘ The reader 
ill have seen that 

the il strated newspaper 
began as a small and dingy 
sheet, slowly and laborious- 
ly printed at a rude hand 
press. He will have traced 
it from the early news-book, 
through its various phases 
of existence, until he be- 
holds it issuing from the 
steam press almost as rapid- 


ly as water flows from a 








but that city, with its ‘ia asl 
neighbourhood, was not 
ready to support such 
an undertaking, and it 
ceased after a short time 
It was succeeded by the | 
Illustrated London and 
Provincial News, which 
again had only a short 
career It was about 
this timethat the Graphi | 
came into existence, and | 
was followed by the | 
Pictorial World, the 
Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News, and the 
Lady’s Pictorial 

We may conclude this 
account of the origin of 
illustrationin newspapers 
by quoting the words of 
Mr. Mason Jackson, the 
author of the standard 
work dealing with the 
History of Illustrated 
Journalism. Writing in 
The Illustrated London 
News in 1879, he stated: 
** The Illustrated London 
News is now the parent KEEPING ‘‘THAT PART OF THE STRAND IN A TUMULT’’ WITH A DOUBLE NUMBER ON THE GREAT EXHIBITION : 


of a very numerous pro- 
geny, having been imi- 


tated in nearly every 


THE PUBLISHING OFFICES OF THIS PAPER, AT THE CORNER OF MILFORD LANE, 


This interesting old drawing, from our issue of May 24, 1851, was accompanied by a descriptive note by a contemporary, wherein we 
read: ‘‘This is the publishing office of ‘The Illustrated London News,’ which 


a tumult, while the operation of distributing the papers is going on.’’ 


keeps for half the week that part of the Strand in 


fountain. Instead of the 
dirty scrap of rough paper, 
1851. we see a spotless web three 
miles long rapidly unrolling 
from a great cylinder.” 


Ocr. 6, .2923 


PRECURSORS OF ILLUSTRATED PAPERS: 
OLD WOODCUTS FROM TRACTS, “BROADSIDES” AND PERIODICALS. 
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1. THE EARLIEST ILLUSTRATION OF CURRENT NEWS: ‘GREAT FLOOD IN 
MONMOUTHSHIRE, 1607’’ A WOODCUT FROM A CONTEMPORARY PAMPHLET. 














3. ‘‘ADMIRAL VERNON’S ATTACK ON PORTO BELLO”’: AN EARLY 
EXAMPLE OF WAR ILLUSTRATION FROM THE ‘DAILY POST,’’ 1740. 
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5. ‘*NELSON’S FUNERAL CAR’: AN ILLUSTRATION FROM THE ‘‘ TIMES” 
OF JANUARY 10, 1806 


” 


During the year 1879 ‘The Illustrated London News published serially a very 
interesting work called ‘Illustrated News: a Sketch of the Rise and Progress of 
Pictorial Journalism,’’ from which we here reproduce some of the quaintest examples. 
Regarding No. 1 above, the writer says: ‘‘In the reign of James I., papers of 
news began to be published. . . . The ‘Weekly News’ (about 1622) .. . was 
the first periodical newspaper published in England. But long before this many 
illustrated tracts and pamphlets were published relating to events of recent occurrence. 
In one dated 1607 occurs the earliest instance I have met with of an attempt to 


————— 3 2. ‘ECLIPSE OF THE SUN’: A WOODCUT FROM “PARKER’S 
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LONDON NEWS"’ ILLUSTRATING THE EVENT (MAY 1], 1724). 
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4. ‘*STRANGE WILD BEAST SEEN IN FRANCE”’: A CURIOUS WOODCUT 
FROM THE “ST. JAMES’S CHRONICLE’’ IN 1765. 








6. ‘THE 
CORONATION 
OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA ”” : 
A WOODCUT 
FROM THE 
‘ OBSERVER ”’ 

OF 

JULY 2, 1838 

















illustrate the news of the day. It is entitled ‘ Wofull Newes from Wales, or the 
lamentable loss of divers Villages and Parishes (by a strange and wonderful Floud) 
within the Countye of Monmouth in Wales : Which happened in January last past, 
1607, whereby a great number of his Majesties subjects inhabiting in these parts 
are utterly undone.’ It is printed in Old English.’’ Describing the woodcut in 
No. 4, the writer says: ‘‘In the winter of 1764-5 a strange wild beast was 
said to have appeared in France, devouring women and children, and spreading 
dismay and terror through the whole of Languedoc.’’ 
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“The Illustrated \lthougl the title ot The 


a Illustrated London News indi- 
London News. ; ; 
cates the limitations which its 


creator, Mr. Herbert Ingram, thought would su.fice for 
its scope, he found that, from the practical point of 
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LONDON ,, A 




















THE OPENING PAGE OF THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,’’ DATED MAY 14, 1842: 
A FACSIMILE REPROCUCTION 
The illustration is entitled ‘‘ View of the Conflagration of the City 
of Hamburg.'’ A portrait of the Editor, Capt. Bruce Ingram, 

O.B.E, M.C., appears on page x. 


view, there could be no such circumscribed policy as 
would limit it to the doings of the Metropolis In 
the very first number apy 
engraving of the burning of Hamburg. Since then 























THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
‘THE GRAPHIC ’’ DATED 
DECEMBER 4, 1869; AND 
ITS PRESENT EDITOR, 
MR. ALAN BOTT. 


there is no important 
event in the world’s 
history during the last 
eighty odd years which 
will not be found 
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chronicled pictorially in the pages of the paper, 
which from being a juxury has grown to be a necessity 
not merely throughout the United Wingdom, but 
throughout the world; for it is not merely an in- 
formative but also an educative force of primary 
Importance 

[he reason for this is that The Illustrated London 
News has moved with the times. As the development 
of electrical communication has annihilated time and 
space, so the most remote parts of the world have been 
brought near to London, and events thousands of 
miles away have become part of London’s news, and 
in so far as they can be rendered pictorially they fall 
logically within the scope and title of The Illustrated 
London News 

Were a list to be made of the writers who have 
contributed to the paper, it would include most of the 
eminent men and women, in exactly the same way as 
it would include the most eminent artists, of the last 
eighty -six years Every movement of educated 
minkind in politics, sociology, art, science, archeology, 
music, literature, sport, the drama, travel, and ex- 
ploration receives attention 

In no field of science has The Illustvated London News 
been more conspicuous than in that of archeology. The 
recent discoveries in Egypt may be cited as an example 
of its method of treating such subjects, which has 
been as comprehensive and illuminating on the artistic 
as on the literary side. This archewological work has 
given the paper a reputation which is not approached 
by any other publication in the world. 

In nothing is the progress of The Illustrated London 
News more marked than in the coloured pictures 
Which appear with such frequency. Not less note- 
worthy than the change which has been brought 
about by the substitution of what is known as 


for the wood 


process which was 


engraving 
the only means of illustration in the paper's early 
days, is the change from the early coloured wood- 
cuts to the perfection which can be obtained by 
modern colour printing 

As out of death life often 
comes, so out of the death 
of George Housman Thomas came the birth of the 
Graph That death led his William 
Luson Thomas, to secede from The _ Illustrated 
London News and found the Graphic, which gave a 
new noun to the language, for until that time the 
word had been an adjective. W. L. Thomas was a 
great engraver in wood, and he possessed a remarkable 
knowledge of how an engraving should be 


‘The Graphic.’’ 


brother, 


repro- 
duced, and it was he who introduced the method 
of photographing the original drawing direct on to 
the wooden block, thus paving the wavy for what is 
known as “ process work,’’ a term which will be 


explained on a later page It was this which revo- 
lutionised the art of illustration 
Nurtured in the office of The Jllustvated London 
for he was in his fortieth vear when he seceded), 
Mr. Thomas brought to his new venture an assured 
conviction that nothing less than the best would 
satisfy the exigent public to which he made his ap- 
peal For this reason the best writers and the best 
artists were 


drawn into the Graphic’s service 


Just s Sir John Gilbert, one of the greatest 
tive artists of his day, contributed to the 
early numbers of The /llustrated London News, so such 
famous men as Sir Luke Fildes, Millais, and Walker 
were among regular contributors to the Graphic; 


illustra 


while Anthony Trollope, Wilkie Collins, Charles Reade, 
W S. Gilbert, and Thomas Hardy were among 
those who supplied it with fiction The Graphic, 


therefore, from the very first, took its place in the 
hierarchy of journalism, and from that place it has 
never descended 

The first of the illustrated 
papers founded to deal with 
sport and the drama made its 
appearance early in 1874. At 
that time the spirit of the nation, always attuned 
to sport of all kinds, was reaching out with a greater 
enthusiasm towards the life of the open air which 


‘The Illustrated 
Sporting and 
Dramatic News.”’ 


is so marked a characteristic of our own time 
lhe drama, too, which had been languishing for lack 
alike of great acting and fine plays, was showing 
renewed symptoms of life under the influence of the 
Bancrofts, the Kendals, and the increasing popularity 
of Henry Irving, who was soon after to form his 
great alliance with Ellen Terry, which made the 
Lyceum not merely a theatre, but a temple of 
dramatic art 

rhe moment was ripe for the establishment 
of a journal devoted to those two interests, which 
should also deal comprehensively with cricket, foot- 
ball, lawn-tennis, racing, polo, and shooting, as 
well as with indoor games like billiards—in short, 
with sport and recreation of all kinds. The appeal 
of the journal did not disappoint its optimistic 
creators, and during the fiftv years and more of 
its existence the standard it set for itself has been 
maintained, with the result that the Sporting and 
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Dramatic has an unrivalled standing as a country 
gentleman’s illustrated newspaper 


As the hour produces the man, 
so it may be said to produce 
the paper. With the dawn of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century the shrewd rulers of The 
Illustvated London News, watching the trend _ of 
London society, could not fail to observe the growing 


‘““The Sketch.’’ 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
“THE ILLUSTRATED 
SPORTING AND DRAMATIC 
NEWS,"’ DATED 
FEBRUARY 28, 1874 ; AND 
ITS PRESENT EDITOR, 
MR. W. J. MOORE. 


interest in the lighter 
side of life, coupled 
with a personal inter- 
est in the theatre and those who live by it 
Acting on this observation, it was decided to start 
a new paper whose motto was ‘‘ Art and Actuality.” 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF ‘‘ THE SKETCH,’’ DATED FEB. 1, 1893. 
A portrait of the Editor, Capt. Bruc? Ingram, O.B.E., M.C., 
appears on page x. 


As a sketch gives a sharp, swift impression of a given 
scene or object, the word seemed peculiarly appro- 
priate for such a publication, which aimed at first 
to be merely light and amusing. The outcome was 
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the establishment of the Sketch, which may be said 
to be the mother of the ‘‘ mid-weeklies,”’ a term which 
comprehends those periodicals which appeal to the 
cultivated people who in their leisure moments look 
for light reading and amusing pictures, imbued with 





THE SPHERE 




















THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
“THE SPHERE,” DATED 
JANUARY 27, 19090; AND 
ITS PRESENT EDITOR, 
MR. H. JESSE HEITNER. 


a high artistic value. 
The first number 
of the Sketch ap- 
peared on Feb. 1, 1893, 
and, though it has 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF 
“THE BYSTANDER,” 
DATED DECEMBER 9, 
1903; AND ITS PRESENT 
EDITOR, MR. A. SPENSER 
ALLBERRY. 


changed with the times 
in appearance, its motif 
remains the same as 
in its inception, 





Bs », As comprehensive as its title 
The Sphere. is the weekly survey of this 
paper, which is as old as the century, for it was 
in January 1900 that London woke up to find that a 
new pictorial paper was about to make a bid for 
popular favour. Just as in 1869 Mr. W. L. Thomas 
had seceded from the staff of The Illustrated London 
News to found the Graphic, so at the end of 1899 the 
late Mr. Clement Shorter, who had up to that time 
been the Editor of The Illustrated London News and 
the Sketch, seceded in order to found the Sphere. 
In its survey of the world, events which occur 
in far-off lands necessarily have their place, and 
the manners and customs of these distant people 
are treated pictorially in so comprehensive a man- 
ner that the reader seated by his fireside becomes 
as conversant with them as the traveller from 
whom the information and pictures had been obtained. 
That same comprehensive news- gathering has 
been adopted to cover all fields of human ac- 
tivity, with the result that every improvement 
in science, every new invention, every new ad- 
vance in aviation, and every flash from the 
variegated facets of the jewel which men call life 
is presented to the reader. 


me re Eighteen months after the 

The Tatler. Sphere appeared, the Tatler, 
the elder of its daughters, was born. Its founders, 
Mr. Hugh Spottiswoode, Mr. George King, and 
Mr. Clement Shorter, its first Editor, have all 
passed away, but the dominant figure in its history, 
Mr. Edward Huskinson, who was made Editor in 
1908, is still, after twenty years, in the plenitude of 
his powers. He foresaw the ever-increasing interest 
in personal journalism, and especially in illustrated 
personal journalism, and he determined to yoke the 
snapshot, ephemeral as it appeared, to the lasting 
quality of the printed word. 

In this way, the Tatler may be said to have begun 
to speak in a new language, and to record the appear- 
ance of people in what was generically spoken of as 
Society, with a capital “S,’”’ in the pursuit of their 
favourite occupation and sport, so that they could 
be taken in at a glance. This naturally meant the 
inclusion of everything which interests such people— 
art, literature, sport, the stage ; and, since science and 
politics are absorbing subjects for large sections of 
the community which spend their leisure in light 
recreations, these subjects had to be included in the 
curriculum, as well as fashion, which plays its fas- 
cinatingly absorbing part in the lives not merely 
of women, but also of men. In this way the Tatler 
rapidly became the organ of the social world, 
and can with justification claim to be read by 
everyone in the higher social scale. 


re », Lhe Bystander first made its 

The Bystander. appearance some twenty - five 
years ago. There had for some time been running 
in the Graphic a column of light notes under 
the heading of ‘‘The Bystander.”” These notes 
became so popular that it was decided to launch a 
new weekly under that title, and so, on Dec. 9, 1903, 
the Bystander was born. Since then this promising 
youngster has grown to sturdy maturity, appearing 
everywhere and taking a hand in everything in which 
the energetic youth of all ages takes interest. Deal- 
ing with the lighter side of life with a satirical touch, 
yet missing none of those phases of modern existence 
which matter, the Bystander has maintained a pecu- 
liarly individual outlook throughout its existence. 
It is in this guise that the Bystander deals so faith- 
fully with the interests of Englishmen and English- 
women throughout the world, featuring the fresh 
air of the sports field rather than the hot air of the 
election platform. The golf-course, the hunting and 
polo fields, the theatre and fashion, the Rugger and 
cricket fields and tennis courts, as well as the cabaret 
and dance rooms—all get their share. 

‘** Everything About Everybody Everywhere ’’ has 
long been its slogan, and, living up to this, its 
pages have become a veritable art gallery of the 
haut monde, whilst the articles, pictures, and short 
stories which embellish its pages all bear the stamp 
of ‘‘ knowledgableness ’’ behind a cheery “ tongue- 
in-the-cheek’’ attitude which has always been 
associated with the Bystander. 


“Eye.” Just as Minerva, the Goddess 

: of Wisdom, is represented as 
having sprung in all her panoply from the brain 
of Jupiter, so Eve sprang complete from the brain 
of Mr. Huskinson exactly a year after the Armistice 
was signed. The name of the paper naturally 
proclaimed its appeal. All women are daughters 
of Eve, and, like a doting mother, the paper’s aim 
was to satisfy their varied desires and provide for 
their innumerable interests. 

At first, Eve was designed as a high-class monthly 
pictorial. Such was its immediate success—for over 
75,000 copies of its first number were sold—that three 
months later it was decided to make it a weekly 
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instead of a monthly journal. Not long after, it 
acquired two of its business rivals, the old-established 
Lady’s Pictorial and the new Women’s Supplement, 
one of the many papers created by Lord Northcliffe. 
Eve then added the Lady's Pictorial to its original 
title in March 1921, and it later incorporated the 
Gentlewoman and Modern Life in its pages. 

Eve naturally gives considerable place to fashion, 
for dress exercises a potent sway over the mind of 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF 

“THE TATLER,” DATED 

JULY 3, 1901; AND ITS 

PRESENT EDITOR, MR. 

EDWARD HUSKINSON 

(ALSO THE EDITOR 
OF “ EVE”). 


every woman; but it 
is not the be-all and 
end-all of every 
woman’s existence. 
Reading, art, the drama, both the spoken and silent, 
all exercise their attractive influence, as does the out- 
of-door life, with its tennis, golf, gardening, and motor- 
ing, so that each and every one of these features finds 
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THE FIRST NUMBER OF “ EVE,” DATED NOVEMBER, 1919. 
The Editor of “‘ Eve,’’ as stated above, is Mr. Edward Huskinson. 


its place in the make-up of the paper. Indeed, it is 
safe to say that there is nothing which can interest 
women which is neglected or ignored within its pages. 
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Few people turning over the 
pages of The Illustrated London 
News, or any of its colleagues in ‘‘ the Great Eight,” 
can form an adequate idea of the labour involved in 
the production of a single number. 


Acquiring Material. 


an important element in the Press photographic 
agency, tells them the story of the pictures he has 
just developed, and they typewrite all the essential 
particulars, ready to be gummed on the back of the 
photographs. Prints from the negatives are hur- 

riedly dried in a 











gas oven large 
enough to hold 
dozens at a time, 
stamped with the 
name of the firm, 
the captions are 
gummed on, and 
they are then dis- 
tributed by mes- 
sengers to the 
various news- 
papers. 
When,the 
required 
number 


from the point of view of general interest, the 
space they shall occupy, and the place they are 
to fill. This generally involves reducing or enlarging 
the picture so that it will fit the chosen space. The 
labour the mere selection of photographs involves 
may be judged when it is stated that the Editor 
of The Illustrated London News alone sees something 
like six thousand subjects every week. Since only a 
fraction of these pictures can be utilised, the rapid 
judgment which is passed on them must be done 
with unerring accuracy. 

Material is acquired in two ways: it may begin 
as an article which has to be illustrated, or it may 
begin as a picture or photograph which has to be 
explained or written up. If the former, the illus- 
trations may have to be obtained from various sources. 
This will involve the writing of letters, the sending of 
telegrams, telephoning, or the sending of a represent- 
ative to interview persons concerned with the matter 





of prints 
for the 
London 
papershas 
been = ar- 
ranged 
for, the 
country 

and_ the 
t foreign 
news pa- 
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VERY REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY: THE OUTRAGE THAT next at- 
PRECIPITATED THE WORLD WAR—GAVRILO PRINZIP UNDER ARREST AFTER HAVING SHOT : ‘ 

THE ARCHDUKE FRANZ FERDINAND AND HIS WIFE AT SERAJEVO. This in- 
Gavrilo Prinzip, who shot and killed the Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his wife at Serajevo, on June 28, 1914, 
thereby precipitating the Great War, was described at the time as a Bosniak high school student, aged nineteen, 
who had been expelled from Bosnia for having taken part in a pro-Serb demonstration. It was said that, before 
firing the fatal revolver shots, he had thrown a bomb at the royal carriage. but it did not explode. Had it 

not been for the intervention of the police, he would have been lynched by the crowd. 


As everyone knows, it is the Editor on whom, from 
first to last, the responsibility rests, not only for the 
material which appears in the paper, but for the way 
in which that material is arranged on each page. 
It is he who decides on the reading matter, and there- 
fore the writers who are engaged to produce it, as 
it is he who selects the artists or the photographs 
by whose means the articles are illustrated ; and it 
is he who decides exactly what form those illustra- 
tions must take. In association with his staff he 
selects the photographs, which are submitted to him 
by the photographers themselves or by the agents of 
those who gather material in every part of the world. 

Among the photographic agencies of London 
from whom a not inconsiderable part of the _ illus- 
trations which appear in the ‘‘Great Eight”’ are 
drawn are the Topical Press, the Central News, 
and the Central Press, whose organisations are con- 
trolled by a refinement of system which enables 
them to transform into order what, without system, 
would be chaos, and to change indiscriminate ‘‘ rush” 
into finely organised rapidity. 

In photography to-day, as in news-gathering, 
rapidity is of the utmost im- 
portance, for the agency which 


“in the scope of the photographic agencies, the 


pers are 


tended to. 





volves 
every 
known 
method of 
transport 
—post, 
trains, motor-cars, motor-cycles, and aero- 
planes. As foreign countries also come with- 


great Transatlantic steamers play their part as 
messengers in the distribution of photographs. 

Photographs of past events are frequently 
needed at short notice by the illustrated 
papers. This involves the keeping of an 
ever-increasing number of negatives and 
photographic prints which have to be care- 
fully filed for use at a moment’s notice. 
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When it is stated that the Topical Press, for 
instance, has in its files something like half-a- 
million negatives, and two million prints in 
its library, and at a moment’s notice a nega- 
tive of any well-known man or woman or 
event, which has been taken by its photo- 
graphers at any time during the last quarter 
of a century, may be supplied, some idea 
may be formed of the need of a perfect 
filing system. 

When the illustrations are being selected by 
the Editor, they have then to be considered 


VERY REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY : 
THE SCENE OF THE “BATTLE OF SIDNEY STREET” IN 1911— 
THE BURNING HOUSE AFTER THE CRIMINALS WITHIN HAD 


BEEN BESIEGED FOR SEVERAL HOURS. 


The “‘ battle of Sidney Street,” which was directed by Mr. Winston Churchill 
(then Home Secretary), lasted for seven hours on January 3, 1911. Certain 
criminals wanted for burglary and the murder of three City policemen were 
traced to No. 100, Sidney Street, Mile End Road. On approaching the 
house the police were met by a fusillade of bullets from the windows. 
Eventually troops and artillery were brought into action, the house took 


fire, and two bodies were found in the ruins. 


in hand. In many cases photo- 





gets its photographs to the 
editor with the least loss of 
time is, other things being 
equal, the most likely to effect 
a sale; and, though one sale 
may not make much difference, 
so many daily papers through- 
out the country now introduce 
pictures into their make-up 
that rapidity is a more vital 
force than it ever was. 

Many of the events to be 
photographed are, naturally, 
known days beforehand, for all 
the great news agencies are 
supplied with a list of coming 
events, and, in addition, news 
of unexpected happenings is 
furnished all through the day 
by the tape machines. If an 
operator has been out taking 
photographs of one of these 
prearranged events, or if he is 
rushed out to the scene of 
some accident, the moment his 
camera is clicked on the last 
picture he returns with all 
speed to hiseeffice and hurries 
to the developing-room, where 
he develops his plates as 








graphers are engaged in order 
to secure illustrations for special 
subjects which the Editor de- 
sires to introduce; while in 
other cases artists are employed 
to make elaborate sketches of 
subjects with which the camera 
is unable to deal. 


The Making of 1 the old 


Engravings. ag _ 


trated London News was first 
produced, and for the next 
forty years, it depended for its 
illustrations on wood-engraving. 
For this purpose boxwood was 
used, on account of its close 
grain, its hardness, and its light 
colour, which permitted finer 
and sharper lines being cut upon 
it than on any other wood. 

To prepare this boxwood 
for the engraver, transverse 
slices about an inch long were 

’ cut from the logs and seasoned. 
These blocks were then cut into 
small pieces, which were fitted 
together by brass bolts and 
nuts, so that a large block of 








rapidly as possible. No sooner 
are they washed and _ ready 
than they are passed to the 
printing-room. 

While the plates are being 
printed, the photographer goes 
to the journalists who form 


VERY REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENTS OF PRESS PHOTOGRAPHY: THE HISTORIC BOMB OUTRAGE 
ON THE KING AND QUEEN OF SPAIN DURING THEIR WEDDING PROCESSION ON MAY 31, 1906— 
PERHAPS THE MOST DRAMATIC PHOTOGRAPH EVER TAKEN. 

This unique photograph was taken in Madrid at the actual moment of the explosion of a bomb thrown from a balcony buted to different engravers 
by an Anarchist at the carriage in which the King and Queen of Spain were returning in procession from their 
wedding. Nearly twenty people were killed. The photograph appeared exclusively in ‘‘ The Illustrated London News.” 


any size could be made. The 
advantage of this method was 
that the bolts could be re- 
moved and the pieces distri- 


after the drawing had been 
made on it. 
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FROM PRESS PHOTOGRAPH TO PRINTING BLOCK IN FORTY-FIVE MINUTES. 
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3 P.M. THE PRESS PHOTOGRAPHER 
“RETURNS WITH PLATES EXPOSED 
AT A NOTABLE EVENT. 














3.7 P.M. THE .DEVELOPING AND’ PRINTING SECTION AT THE .TOPICAL PRESS 
AGENCY, SHOWING FINISHED PRINTS BEING DROPPED DOWN A CHUTE TO 
THE “CAPTIONING” DEPARTMENT. 







3.8 P.M. PRINTS ‘NOW SORTED, 
“ CAPTIONED,” AND STAMPED WITH 
THE AGENCY’S NAMES. 
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3.13 P.M. MESSENGERS COLLECTING THE PRINTS, 
WHICH ARE THEN “RUSHED” TO THE NEWS- 
PAPERS. 
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NOW BEARS A “DOTTED” REPLICA OF THE 
ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPH, 





The photographs illustrated above give a ‘‘ peep behind the scenes” of a few of 
the interesting operations which are necessary for the making of pictures for 
inclusion in an illustrated weekly newspaper. In the early days, when illustrations 
were printed 1rom hand-cut wood blocks, several days would usually elapse between 
the completion of the artist’s drawing and the finishing of the wood engraving. 
To-day, however, a photograph of a topical event may be taken at 2.45 p.m., and 
sixty minutes later a block is ready and replicas of the photograph are being 
turned out by the newspaper machines. In the case of a daily newspaper, it is 
possible to reproduce a photograph by the half-tone process in about twenty 







“* 3.36 P.M. ETCHING THE HALF-TONE PLATE, WHICH L, 3.41 P.M. BEVELLING, AND MOUNTING THE METAL 
PLATE TO A WOOD BASE. i 





- PAP OLL CAPT IOO CODE ee aa — 

3.20 P.M. A PHOTOGRAPH BEING COPIED FO 3.28 PM. “PRINTING” THE COPY NEGATIVE ON a 
EPRODUCTION BY THE HALF-TONE PROCESS TO METAL. i 
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minutes; but for high-quality printing on art paper a process block may be com- 
pleted in a minimum of about thirty minutes. Many amateur .photographers, who 
send their films to be ‘‘ developed and prirted in 24 hours,’’ may be interested 
to know that the Press photographers of Fleet Street think nothing of issuing a 
print ready for reproduction only twelve minutes after the photographer returns 
from an event. The time taken for the respective operations are: developing, 
fixing, and washing the exposed plate, four minutes; exposing, developing, fixing, 
washing, drying and captioning the print, three minutes; transit to a newspaper 
office, five minutes. 
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Continued) — Tears 

The next step in advance was devised by Mr. 
Thomas, the founder of the Graphic, who conceived the 
idea of superseding the draughtsman by photographing 
the illustration direct on to the boxwood block. This, 
in time, led to the direct substitution of a zinc or 
copper block, on which the subjects ta be reproduced 
were  photo- 
graphed. In’ 
this way was 
developed 
what is called 
“* process.”’ 

The intro- 
duction of the 
making of 
illustration 
blocks in this 
way brought 
a new business 
into being. 
N.O.t 2-816 
among the 
firms which 
first came into 
existence are 
Lascelles and 
Co., Ltd., and 
the Nickeloid 
Electrotype 
Co., Ltd., on 
both of whom 
the members 
of ‘‘ the Great 
Eight” rely 
for the beau- 
tiful productions of their illustrated pages. 

The story of the reproduction of a photograph in a 
paper is an interesting one, and may be readily 
told without the use of technical expressions. 

The conspicuous objects in the block-maker’s 
studio are the cameras. Each is mounted on a special 
frame, together with the copying-board on which the 
subject is pinned. The image of the subject which is 
being copied reaches the sensitive photographic plate 
through a finely ruled glass screen which produces 
on the negative a series of dots, as can be readily 
observed in the illustration on this page. The screens 
made in this way vary from 55 to 200 lines or more 
to the square inch; and it need hardly be said that the 
finer the screen the more numerous are the dots, and 
the better the paper that must be used. Most of the 
illustrations printed in the papers of ‘‘ the Great Eight” 
have 133 dots to the square inch, and need a magnifying 
glass in order to be seen. 

The glass negative is then placed in a frame in 
close contact with a highly polished copper plate 
previously sensitised to light by a coating of bichgo- 
mated fish-glue. Next, it is placed in front of a 
powerful electric light, which shines through the 
transparent dots of the negative. The parts of the 
sensitised fish-glue on the plate become insoluble 
owing to the influence of the electric light. Those 
parts not affected by light are washed out in water, 
thus leaving only the image (in fish-glue) which is 
then ‘‘ baked-in’’ by intense heat in order further to 
reinforce it against the action of the etching solution. 

After etching, the picture is presented in a series 
of ‘‘dots"’ which stand up in relief and form the 
printing surface of the plate, which, after being 
mounted on wood, and proofed, is ready for the press. 


































































































































































































































































































ONE OF THE “EYES” OF A PORTRAIT 

MUCH ENLARGED TO SHOW HOW 

THE PHOTOGRAPH IS ‘“ BROKEN-UP” 

BY THE HALF-TONE PROCESS INTO 

“DOTS” OF VARIOUS SIZES RELATIVE 
TO TONE VALUES. 


The restless desire for the at- 
taining of better results which 
is the distinctive charac- 
teristic of those engaged 
in the so-called mechan- 
ical arts led to innumer- 
able experiments which, in ota 
time, brought about the 
introduction of that beau- : 
tiful process known as Sy oot 
** photogravure,’’ which is 
the reverse of block- 
printing. 

In the latter, the 
printed surface of the 
half-tone block is raised ; in 
photogravure, the printed 
surface is etched in in- 
taglio. This intaglio-printed 
surface, when looked at 
through a powerful mag- 
nifying lens, is seen to 
consist, not of a series of 
raised dots, as in a half- 
tone block, but a series of minute rectangular 
cells. Closer examination shows that these cells 
vary considerably in their depth. Those which give 
the high lights in the finished print are very shallow ; 
and as the shadows increase in intensity, the cells 
increase in depth. 

The perfection attained by photogravure did 
not, however, satisfy the requirements for speedy 
work. As the result of much experimenting, the 


Photogravure. 








eo 


photograph was applied, not to a flat surface, but to a 
cylinder, which could be made to revolve or rotate. 
This rotary method of photogravure is known as 
“ Rotogravure.”’ 

Though photogravure for a long time was employed 
only for expensive supplements and “ loose ’’ plates, 
Captain Bruce Ingram, the Editor of The Illustrated 
London News, had for a long time realised its possible 
use for the publication of illustrations of current 
news. After many years of experiment, this process 
was brought to,a stage where such use of the Roto- 
gravure process became practicable, with the result 
that two of the leading papers of ‘‘ the Great Eight,” 
namely, The Illustrated London News and the Sketch, 
are now almost entirely printed by this method, 
which, it is claimed, gives greater depth and contrast 
than the ordinary half-tone process. 


Notable among the manufac- 

ee turers of photographic paper 
is the Autotype Company, which, having been 
founded sixty-odd years ago, is one of the oldest in 
the kingdom engaged in this business; as well as in 
photographic enlarging and printing. One of the 
principal branches of the company’s activities is 
the making of tissues which are used in the rotary- 
photogravure process, by which, as has already been 
stated, The Illustrated London News and the Sketch 
are printed. 

From the days of its institution the Autotype 
Company specialised in securing permanency for photo- 
graphic products. This is achieved by their Auto- 
type Carbon and “ Carbro”’ printing methods, which 
combine absolute permanency with a wide selection 
of artistic colours, which 
are of supreme value to 
the amateur as well as to the 
professional photographer. 
Thus, waves breaking on 
the sea-shore can be printed 
in ‘‘sea-green,’’ woodland 
views in a delicate ‘‘ grey- 
green,” moonlight effects in 
dark blue, and sunset and 
seashore effects in terracotta, 
etc. The advantage of the 
permanent autotype print 
is that it is exceedingly 
simple, for its development 
is effected with warm water, 
no chemical solutions being 


required. 
The coloured 

Colour. pictures which 
are such attractive adjuncts 
to The Illustrated London 
News and associated journals 
of ‘‘the Great Eight’’ are now 
a regular feature. The pro- 
cess which enables these 
pictures to be made with such completeness and 
effect depends on the theories of J. Clerk-Maxwell, 
who, in 1861, in a lecture delivered at the Royal 
Institution, suggested the theory of the three-colour 
process. 

Long before his time, however—almost as soon 
as photography was invented—men dreamed of 
finding some means for the reproduction of photo- 
graphs in their natural colours, and all sorts of experi- 
ments were undertaken to find a means of recording 
permanently the colours seen on the focussing glass of 
the camera. Indeed, Dr. Thomas Young, in 1802, 
advanced the theory that there were only three 


BY THE 
SHOWING HOW THE 


PLATE. 





A HIGHLY MAGNIFIED PORTION 
OF AN ILLUSTRATION REPRODUCED 


HALF - TONE PROCESS, THE 
INK IS_ DE- 
POSITED ON THE PAPER BY THE 
“RAISED”? SURFACE OF THE METAL 


in which three photographs of a coloured ribbon, 
taken through three coloured solutions, were placed 
in a lantern, giving the images of the red, green, and 
blue parts separately. When these were superimposed, 
a coloured image was obtained which, had the red 
and green images been as fully photographed as the 
blue, would have presented a truly coloured pic- 
ture of the ribbon. The difficulty in doing this was 
that the photographic plates of Maxwell’s time were 
not sensitive to green and red. Later, however, 
means were discovered for producing such colour- 
sensitive plates, and they were employed in the way 
Maxwell suggested. 

The first suggestion for the application of Max- 
well’s idea to colour-printing was made in 1865 by a 
nobleman in Vienna, and Mr. Henry Collen, Queen 
Victoria’s drawing-master. Their idea was to make 
negatives from a coloured subject through red, yellow, 
and blue mediums respectively, these colours being 
the primary ones of the spectrum, by whose mixture 
all the other colours can be obtained. Collen pro- 
posed that these three negatives should be printed 
in red, yellow, and blue ink superimposed on the 
paper. 

It would be a work of supererogation to treat in 
this place of the many experimenters who have 
worked to bring the three-colour process to the per- 
fection to which it has arrived. A whole volume 
would, indeed, be needed for the purpose. Briefly, 
it may be said that the photographing of colour has 
been made possible by the discovery of a dry plate 
which, as it is sensitive to all colours, is known as a 
‘** panchromatic plate.” 

In pursuing the problem which evolved the three 


A HIGHLY MAGNIFIED PORTION OF 
AN ILLUSTRATION REPRODUCED BY 


ROTARY-GRAVURE PROCESS, 
SHOWING HOW THE PAPER HAS 
PICKED UP THE INK FROM THE 
INTAGLIO RECESSES OF THE COPPER 
CYLINDER. 


colour process the question arose as to what gives 
the colours of different objects. Why, for instance, 
is grass green ?—why are flowers red, blue, yellow, 
and so on. The reason is that when white light falls 
upon such objects they absorb part of the colours 
of which white light is formed, and reflect the remain- 
ing colours of the spectrum. This mixed reflection 
gives the distinctive colour of the object. To reply 
to the first question asked, the grass is green because 
it absorbs all the violet of the spectrum, all the red, 
a considerable quantity of the blue, and most of the 
yellow. It therefore reflects only a little blue and 
yellow. These colours mixed together will give green, 
the characteristic colour 
of grass. Similarly with 
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The making of half- 











tone blocks for three- 

















colour printing is similar 








to that of the making of 











ordinary blocks, which has 




















been already described. 

















The difference is that 
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taken on panchromatic 

































































































































































































































































ee dry plates with a coloured 








SHOWING HOW THE GRADATIONS OF TONES FROM LIGHT TO DARK ARE PRODUCED BY THE HALF-TONE 
PROCESS: THE HIGH LIGHTS OF A PHOTOGRAPH REPRODUCED BY THIS PROCESS WOULD BE REPRE- 
SENTED BY THE SMALL DOTS SEEN ON THE LEFT, AND THE SHADOWS BY THE DARKER MASSES SHOWN will best illustrate the 

EXTENDING TO THE RIGHT, OF THE 


fundamental colour sensations. This theory was, how- 
ever, discredited, and forgotten for half a century, 
when Professor Helmholtz again advanced it, strength- 
ened by the experiments he had made. Clerk-Maxwell, 
in his lecture, showed that all the colours in the 
spectrum, and therefore in Nature, could be imitated 
by a mixture of three only. He thus proved the 
correctness of Young’s theory. Among the experi- 
ments with which he illustrated his lecture was one 


ILLUSTRATION ABOVE, 


SOCK filter placed between the 
lens and the colour-sensi- 
tive dry plate. 

An example of this 


description. Suppose, for 

instance, a water- colour 
drawing of a red-roofed house with a lawn and a yellow 
rose tree against a blue sky is to be reproduced. The 
first process is to take a half-tone negative through a 
blue filter. This gives a record of all the blue light 
reflected from the drawing. The colour-filter allows 
only blue light to pass, and the negative will give the 
yellow rose as clear glass, and the blue sky will be 
opaque. The block made from the negative taken 
through the blue filter is printed in yellow ink. The 
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second negative is taken through a green filter. In 
this only the green light will pass through the filter, 
and the red tiles will therefore appear on the negative 
as clear glass, while the grass will be opaque. The 














The Monotype machine closely resembles a_type- 
writer, and is worked in much the same way. The 
operator at the keyboard is given a piece of “ copy ”’ 
and told the size of type in- which it is to be printed, 
and the width it is to occupy on the page. He adjusts 
the gauge and proceeds to tap the keys as a typist 
would. This action causes two punches to rise and 
force their way through the paper ribbon. The key- 
board does not type or print letters of the alphabet. 
It merely makes a perforation which acts as a symbol 
for the letters. The perforations are thus similar to 
those in a pianola roll, which operates a mechanism 
for producing the actual notes. The perforations 
in the Monotype paper roll cause the mechanism in 
the casting machine to produce lines of perfectly cast 
and finished type, arranged in the order produced 
by the operator. 

When the “ copy ’’ is finished the perforated part 
of the paper roll is removed from the keyboard and 
transferred to the casting machine. Here, by an 
exceedingly ingenious process, the perforations set 
in motion a series of dies into which a pump forces 
molten metal, thus causing a type to be cast which 
has on its upper end a reproduction of the letter con- 
tained in the die-case. 

This molten metal is solidified instantly by 
astream of water kept flowing through the steel 
mould to keep it cool. As the die is withdrawn 
from the mould, the newly cast letter is ejected 
into a groove; and letter after letter is cast until the 
line is finished, when it is automatically withdrawn 
from its groove and placed in a long iron tray called 
a “ galley,’”’ where the lines are accumulated until 
the whole of the “ copy”’ is completed. 


into their proper sequence. The plates are inked by 
rollers. The paper, which is cut to the proper size, 
is automatically fed to the press, and passes over the 
inked plates, after which it is delivered at the far 
end of the press in perfectly printed sheets. On 
such presses, which enable remarkable precision to 
be obtained, the colour work of ‘‘ the Great Eight "’ is 
produced. 

The great printing-presses are bewilderingly beau- 
tiful examples of mechanism. Magnificent in their 
proportions, they are probably between fifteen and 
twenty feet in height, so that they reach close to the 
ceilings of the great rooms in which they work. The 
noise of their working is almost overwhelming to the 
visitor to the press-room. Try as he may, it is 
impossible for him to hear himself speak without 
shouting. Even shouting makes little effect in the 
uproar and whirr of the wheels, and a sharp whisper 
close to the ear is perhaps the best method of be- 
coming audible. 

Although the pandemonium of noise may offend 
the ear, the eye cannot help being fascinated at the 
sight of the precision of the machines as the endless 
coil of paper is carried over one of the large copper 
cylinders, whose making was described in the section 
dealing with rotogravure, to be impressed with the 
pictures and the typé which are etched upon it, and 
then carried over heated drums to a second cylinder 
which prints the other side of the paper, after which 
an ingenious apparatus delivers the sheets, folded in 
their proper order, to a man at the delivery bench, 
who removes them in batches of 4 convenient num- 
ber. The rapidity with which the photogravure 
machine works is such that it can print six thousand 

eight-page sheets on both sides in 





THE MODERN METHOD OF TYPE- 

SETTING BY A WONDERFUL MACHINE 

THAT FORMS AND ARRANGES THE 

LETTERS: A SECTION OF THE MONO- 

TYPE KEYBOARD ROOM OF “THE 

ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” AND 
“* SKETCH.” 


block from this second negative 
is printed in red ink. The third 
negative is taken through a red 
filter, which allows only red light 
to pass. The red tiles will there- 
fore be opaque, and the blue sky 
in the background appear clear. 
This plate is printed in blue ink. 

The negatives thus made are 
printed on the metal and etched in 
exactly the same way as has been 
described for black-and-white work. 
And the printing of them is done 
as a rule first on the yellow, then 
on the red, and finally on the blue 
printing plate. 

While the whole subject of 
colour-reproduction appears exceed- 
ingly simple when seen in such an 
establishment as that of Messrs. 








an hour. Through the action of 
the heated drums over which the 
paper passes when it has been 
printed, each sheet is absolutely © 
dry and incapable of being 
smeared when handled after it 
leaves the machine. 


; It is trite to sa 
Printer’s Ink. that printer’s ink 
is not like writing ink. While the 
latter must necessarily be liquid 
to flow easily and limpidly from 
the point of the pen, it is equally 
essential that the ink for printing 
must be thick and viscous, so that 
it can spread evenly on the inking- 
tables of the printing- press, from 
which it is uniformly transferred to 
the inking-rollers; for in these 
days of universal education such 
former secrets of the construction 
of a printing-press are the common- 
places of everyday knowledge. 
Printer’s ink, in its original 
form, may roughly be described as 
a compound of lamp- black mixed 
with resin and oil, ground together 
between closely fitting granite or 





Lascelles, or Nickeloid, Ltd., it is 
really a highly complex and intricate 
one, and requires infinite study and 


THE MECHANICAL WONDERS OF PICTORIAL JOURNALISM: ONE OF THE 
ROTARY PHOTOGRAVURE MACHINES USED’ IN THE PRODUCTION OF 


practice in order to obtain satis- “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” AND THE “SKETCH.” 


factory results. 

The quality of the printed illustrations required 
by the modern papers has created a demand for special- 
ised machinery and appliances. Messrs. Hunter- 
Penrose, Ltd., whose firm has amalgamated the two 
oldest supply houses in the world, manufacture the 
most modern machinery and apparatus for all repro- 
duction purposes. .Notable among them is what is 
known as the “arc-gear’’ camera, which is fitted 
with powerful arc-lamps and mounted on a spring 
stand, so that, no matter what vibrations may occur 
near it, the resulting negative is always produced with- 
out blurring. 

An idea of the perfection to which the firm’s 
machinery has been brought is shown by the statement 
that the cutting machine used for cutting out the 
white part of the illustration blocks rotates at a 
speed of between eighteen and twenty thousand times 
a minute. One quality’ Messrs. Hunter-Penrose, 
Ltd., share with the other firms engaged by “‘ the Great 
Eight ” is that all their machinery and apparatus is 
produced by British workmen in their extensive fac- 
tory in Wellingborough. 

: Every line which appears in 
print is, in its original form 
as it comes from the author, known as “ copy.” 
From the Editor it goes to the overseer of the com- 
posing department, who distributes it to the com- 
positors with instructions as to the kind of type re- 
quired. While originally type was always set by 
hand, letter by letter, with spaces between the words, 
machinery is now employed, and the Monotype 
machine, known as the Lanston Monotype, is used 
by The Illustrated London News and the Sketch, and 
most of the other papers of “the Great Eight.” 


Printing. 


From the Monotype, as from the type set by hand, 
proofs are taken and the errors corrected ; the matter 
is then ready for the printer. The advantage of the 
Monotype over hand work can be seen when it is said 
that, in the old days, the hand compositor could not 
compose more than a thousand letters, correct his errors, 
and redistribute the used type for further use in an 
hour, while the Monotype can produce over goo0o 
letters in the same time. The machine is thus one of 
the most commercially useful, as it is one of the most 
ingenious, ever invented for the use of the printer. 

Not the least interesting fact in connection with 
the printing of a paper is that, despite the time de- 
voted to setting the type and preparing the blocks, 
neither of them goes on the printing-presses. The 
material for each page is placed in a large, heavy’ 
rectangular frame called a forme. These formes 
are taken to the foundry, where a wax mould is made, 
which is placed in a bath which electrically deposits 
copper on the wax, so producing exact facsimiles 
in that metal of type and illustrations. 

For the fine colour reproductions for which The 
Illustrated London News in particular is distinguished 
not only among its sister papers, but also throughout 
the world, the moulds are made in a special manner 
on sheets of soft lead instead of wax. The lead 
sheets are placed in contact with the original blocks 
and subjected to the enormous pressure of 2000 tons. 
In this way the most perfect reproduction of the 
original is obtained, its finest markings standing out 
with exquisite clarity when looked at under a magni- 
fying lens. 

The pages are arranged on the printing-machine in 
such a way that, when printed and folded, they fall 




















IN. THE ELECTROTYPING DEPARTMENT OF “THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” AND “SKETCH”: 
A 2000-TON ALBERT GALVANO LEAD MOULDING PRESS. 
chilled-iron rollers. To obtain the effects demanded 
by the artistic production of the papers of “the 
Great Eight,’’ however, such ink would be far too 
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Continued) 
crude for their purpose. In common with the other 
refinements of our age, the researches of modern 
chemistry have brought about many changes in the 
supply of this important requisite for the printer, 
To-day printing-ink is manufactured by grinding the 
pigment into a varnish so that the latter may carry 
the former on to the printing-machine which trans- 
fers it to the paper. 

An ink-factory, therefore, consists practically of 
three separate departments-—one which produces the 
varnish ; a second which manufactures the colours ; 
and a third which grinds them into the varnish. These 
varnishes are roughly divided into two classes, resin 
and linseed. The resin is distilled in great iron stills, 
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and loaded into motor lorries and sent to the 
firms whose mission is to distribute them all over 
the country. 

; With the completion of the 
week’s issues of ‘‘the Great 
Eight,’ a new problem unfolds itself. This is 
their distribution to the readers. Distribution 
is a problem of considerable magnitude, seeing 
that these readers exist in every part of the 
habitable globe. The problem, vast and interesting 
as it is, does not concern Inveresk House to anything 
like the extent it might, for to-day such famous dis- 
tributing houses as Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, 
Messrs. William Dawson and Sons, Messrs. Horace 


Distribution. 





Carlisle, then the terminus of the line, and at a 
quarter past two in the afternoon the papers were 
carried thence to Glasgow by post horses. 

Soon after the railways started, the companies 
allowed various local people to open stalls for the sale 
of cheap commodities. At Euston a man paid {60 
a year for his stall, and once boasted that he made 
a profit of £1000 in ten months. That boast was his 
undoing, for the railway company felt that it was 
entitled to a larger share of such profits, and in 1848 
it advertised for offers for the stall rights all over 
their system. Mr. W. H. Smith, who rose to be 
First Lord of the Admiralty in Lord Beaconsfield’s 
Cabinet (in which capacity he was supposed to have 





the process being repeated again 
and again until the resinous acid, 
which would be destructive alike 
to the type and blocks, has been 


removed and the oil alone is left. 
This resin oil, however, is suited 
only for the cheaper kinds of ink. 
As if it were as precious as wine, 
the linseed oil needed for ink-making 
is matured before use, and is sub- 
jected to a very high temperature 
in enormous pans. The heat drives 
off the volatile elements until finally 
only a thick, viscous oil remains. 

The department which -manu- 
factures pigments has to deal with 
an enormous number, for such a 
firm as Messrs. B. Winstone, of 
Shoe Lane, which enjoys the repu- 
tation of being the leading manufac- 
turers in the country, supplies so 
wide a range of colours that they 
seem to be practically endless. 
Twenty or thirty shades of red 
would be quite easy to be obtained 
from them, and the same is true of 
any of the other tints. Even the 
blacks, which are produced from 
hydro-carbons and are called carbon 





been satirised as the First Lord 
of the Admiralty in “H.MS. 
Pinafore"’), was then at the head 
of the firm, and his bid for the 


bookstall rights was accepted under 
contracts which lasted for nearly 
fifty years. 








With the passage of time, various 
departments have been added to 
the activities of the firm, whose 
news department has’ grown _ to 
such dimensions that the  publica- 
tions it sends by post in wrappers 


involve an expense for stamps of 
considerably more than {£30,000 a 
year, and this postal dispatch is 


now little more than a side line 
of the business of the firm whose 
head is Viscount Hambleden. 


Founded 
a century 


nearly a quarter of 
before The Illustrated 
London News was published, the 
house of Messrs. Horace Marshall 
and Son has been closely associated 
with the floating and _ success of 
each of the journals of ‘the Great 
Eight,” for the firm purchased and 








blacks, lamp blacks, oil blacks, and 
so on, according to their origin, are 
as numerous as any of the other col- 
ours by the combining and mixing of 
which endless shades can be obtained. 

When the constituents of the printing-ink have 
been brought together, they have to be suitably 
combined. This is done in a range of machines which 
include mills and mixers, the former crushing the 
combined varnish and pigments again and again 
between closely set rollers. These operations involve 
considerable skill as well as time, the use of a large 
and costly plant, and the constant supervision of the 
chemists. The laboratory in such an establishment 
as that of Messrs. Winstone is constantly at work 
testing new materials and seeking for the attainment 
of finer results. 


OF COLOUR REPRODUCTION: 


HOW “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” HAS LED THE WAY IN MODERN METHODS 
THE WONDERFUL MACHINE THAT PRODUCES OUR 


ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR GRAVURE. 
Marshall, Messrs. Gordon and Gotch, or Messrs. 
Hachette, to name only a few of those who are vitally 
interested, undertake to supply the world with copies, 
which are taken from the publishing office in great 
motor lorries. Every means of locomotion has, 
naturally, to be impressed into the service of the 
papers, from feet to flying. 

Realising the necessity for swiftness, Messrs. W. H. 
Smith—the fortunes of whose firm were founded on 
the organisation of newspaper distribution—determined 
to expedite matters, and undertook to send the papers 
to their destination by the morning coach which left 


distributed large supplies of each 
of the first issues, and to-day it 
still plays its part, week by week, 
in circulating these papers through 
London, the provinces, and through- 


out the world. The business was 
originally founded by Mr. William Marshall, who 
was succeeded by his son, the Horace Marshall of 


the title; and he in his turn was succeeded by 
his son, the present Lord Marshall. 


Starting originally in Leadenhall Street, the 
premises were soon moved nearer to the news- 
paper world, at first to Ludgate Hill, then to 


Fleet Street, and more recently to Temple House, 
Temple Avenue, which was specially designed and 
built for the work of newspaper distribution. As 
the headquarters of one of the principal forces 
of newspaper circulation, it is within easy access 
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THE SMALL BEGINNINGS OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER-DISTRIBUTING BUSINESS: 
THE ORIGINAL SHOP OF “W. H. SMITH” IN DUKE STREET, AFTERWARDS 
DEVELOPED INTO W. H. SMITH AND SON. 


THE EVOLUTION OF A GREAT NEWSPAPER-DISTRIBUTING BUSINESS: THE PRESENT 
MAGNIFICENT PREMISES OF W. H. SMITH AND SON AT STRAND HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET. 


It is in the warchouse as in the 
printing office of journals like The 
Illustrated London News that the wit of man _ has 
devised machinery which seems to be endowed with a 


The Warehouse. 


high intelligence, so accurate and so delicately poised 
are the operations of which it is capable This is 
particularly true of the folding machines, which feed 
themselves automatically and deal with the great 


half a day earlier than the Post Office vans. To this 
end the firm started a service of vans which collected 
bundles of newspapers from the printing-offices and 
took them to the coaches. When railways succeeded 
coaches, they were immediately pressed into the 
firm's service, which, as early as 1847, employed 
nine special engines for their newspaper traffic ; 
and in that year the first special newspaper train 


to the papers, on the one hand, and to the termini 
of the great railway systems, as well as to the 


main roads which lead to inner and_ outer 
London, on the _ other. It was this firm 
which originated the railway bookstalls which 


were later disposed of with the rest of its retail 
interests. 


The scope of the firm’s wholesale business is a 


piles of sheets that reach them. The finished sections 


left Euston at five o’clock every morning. This 
are then “ insetted,”’ wire-stitched, trimmed, packed, 


J vast one. Day by day it packs and despatches 
train proceeded to Beattock, forty miles north of 


hundreds of thousands of parcels to the newsagents 
[Continued on page xxxiv. 
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Originally erected twenty years 
ago, the building has been im- 
proved out of all recognition 
in order to adapt it to its new purpose. In this it 
takes its place in the line of the rebuilding schemes 
which are changing and improving the architecture 
in the West End of London. Restricted to its 
original site, with its frontages on ,the Strand, 
Aldwych, Wellington Street, and Exeter Street, it 
was impossible to extend its foundations, as they 
occupied the whole island circumscribed by those 
thoroughfares. 

To meet the demand for increased space it was 
necessary to build upwards, where, as the Americans 
so characteristically say, ‘‘rent is cheap.’”’ To do 
this it was necessary to remove the flat-pitched roof, 
the slate-covered dome, and the range of dormer 
windows of the old building, in order to add two new 
floors, accentuated by a double range of dormer 
windows ; while the old dome has been replaced by a 
more lofty one, and instead of the dull slate it has 
been covered with shining copper. 

Internally, the change has been even greater. 
How great it has been can be appreciated when it 
is stated that it involved the removal of some 12,000 
tons of material. As originally designed and erected, 
Inveresk House was built to house a daily newspaper, 
and it had therefore to conform to the rules and regu- 
lations of the London Building Acts as applied to 
structures of that class. The reconstruction necessary to 
adapt it to the needs of ‘‘the Great Eight ’’ compelled 
the removal of division walls more than 27 in. thick 
and 130 ft. in length, 
rising from the sub- 
basement floor 35 ft. 


Inveresk House 
and Its Makers. 


With the elder Vickery devoting himself to com- 
mercial work, his son naturally gravitated towards 
that department of art, and he soon acquired an 
intimate knowledge of the requirements of the news- 
paper trade, with the result that he and his late 
father designed buildings for many publishing houses, 
among them Messrs. Marcus Ward and Co., Messrs. 
Alexander Pirie and Sons, the Culter Mills Paper 
Company, and the Educational Supply Company’s new 
premises in High Holborn ; also the extensive ware- 
house of Messrs. J. and P. Coats, Ltd., and that of 
Messrs. J. and K. Connor, in Bridgewater Square ; 
the head offices of the Union Cold Storage Company, 
West Smithfield ; the late City Union Club, London 
Wall ; Lombard House, the new headquarters of the 
National Pawnbrokers’ Association ; the new offices 
and power station for the City of London Electric 
Lighting Company in Aldersgate Street; and the 
Children’s Hospital at Highgate, presented to the 
nation by Mr. R. Kohnstarum. Mr. Vickery is also 
the surveyor of the Worshipful Company of Butchers, 
and carried out the extensive alterations and improve- 
ments to their Hall premises a few years ago. 


To carry out Mr. Vickery’s scheme the famous firm 
of Messrs. Trollope and Colls was engaged, for their 
record in general commercial and industrial building 
is unrivalled. This record has been attained, for the 
most part, as the result of the company’s operations 
in the heart of the financial district of London, and 
includes banks, insurance offices, exchanges, and blocks 
of offices like the Baltic Exchange, Electra House, 


engineering and public works department has con- 
structed bridges, railway viaducts, aqueducts, reser- 
voirs, and roads of reinforced concrete ; while during 
the war they built enormous aircraft and munition 
factories, the contracts for which alone amounted to 
over £3,500,000, 

Pursuing its artistically conquering way across the 
ocean, many of the important commercial buildings in 
the Far East have been built by the firm. Note- 
worthy among them are the Hongkong and Shanghai 
Bank, the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, the Peninsula Hotel, the Municipal Offices in 
Hongkong, and a large reservoir in Kowloon. 

Difficult as was the preparatory work that the 
demolition of Inveresk House had involved, it was ex- 
ceeded by the problems which confronted Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls in their activities in Shanghai, 
for the soil is of such a treacherous character that it 
is not unusual for an ordinary building to sink into 
the ground as much as twelve inches during the course 
of its construction, and several cases have been re- 
corded in which the drop has been twice as much. 
Such difficulties, happily, did not confront the firm 
in Inveresk House, whose improvement over the old 
building may be judged when it is stated that it con- 
tains approximately 73,000 square feet of floor space 
against the 50,000 square feet which was its original 
measurement. 

As even so great and comprehensve a firm as Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls do not undertake everything in 
building, a number of sub-contractors had to be 
employed. The principal ones were Messrs. Redpath 
Brown and Co., for 
steel construction; 
Messrs. Fenning and 





below the street level 
to the roof 120 ft. 
above it. 

In addition, vari- 
ous other thick brick 
walls enclosing in- 
ternal areas had to 
be removed, as well 
as a_ chimney - shaft 
120 ft. high and ro ft. 
square; with  stair- 
cases, passenger and 
goods lifts, conveyors, 
ventilating plants, and 
heavy constructional 
steel-work, which last 
required the use of 
the most modern ap- 
pliances to cut and 
remove it. Although 
this extensive demo- 
lition was a compli- 
cated undertaking, it 
was not so intricate a 
problem as that of 
the reconstruction of 
the building. That 
required a_ carefully 
thought-out plan of 
procedure to produce 
a structure whose 
equipment is the last 

















Co., for marble work ; 
Messrs. Waygood-Otis, 
Ltd., for electric lifts ; 
Messrs. Tyler and 
Freeman for electric 
installations ; Messrs. 
Pontifex and Co., for 
sanitary fittings; 
Messrs. Sulzer Bros, 
for heating and hot- 
water services; and 
Messrs. T. and W. 
Farmiloe, Ltd., for 
Vita-glass. 


The characteristic 
appearance of the 
exterior of Inveresk 
House which gives it 
a distinction of its 
own and makes it 
stand out against its 
two neighbours, the 
Lyceum Theatre— 
which, in spite of the 
many changes, remains 
a@ monument to the 
genius of Henry Irving 
and Ellen Terry— 
on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the 
Gaiety Theatre, is due 








word in modernity, 
and reflects great 
credit on all con- 
cerned in evolving 
the scheme and 
carrying it out suc- 
cessfully. ; 

The architect en- 
trusted with the im- 
portant work of transforming Borthwick House into 
Inveresk House is Mr. Thomas Sidney Vickery, 
F.R.I.B.A., of the firm of George and T. S. Vickery, 
which also includes Mr. H. A. Ross, A.R.I.B.A. 
The son of a famous architect, the late Mr. George 
Vickery, A.R.I.B.A., who devoted his talents, for 
the most part, to designing buildings for com- 
mercial puposes, Mr. T. S. Vickery naturally had 
a bias towards following in his father’s footsteps. 
Unlike most fathers, who declare that the last 
profession in the world in which they desire -to 
see their sons is their own, Mr. George Vickery en- 
couraged his son’s taste towards architecture, and_ not 
only sent him to the Architectural Association Schools 
to study, but later took him into his own offices and 
gave him his articles. . 

The result was an uninterrupted training under 
the best possible conditions, for, as time went on, 
father and son collaborated in a considerable amount 
of important work. Although, in view of the remark- 
able changes which have marked the London of the 
last twenty-five or thirty years, Mr. Vickery would 
not declare with Horace that he had “ built a 
monument more lasting than  bronze,’’ or even 
echo Wren’s famous phrase when gazing on his 
greatest achievement, he may well be proud of 
the transformation he has wrought in the late 
Morning Post building. 


was taken in April 1908, 


INVERESK HOUSE AS IT WAS: THE OLD ‘“‘ MORNING 
POST’? BUILDING (THEN CALLED BORTHWICK HOUSE) 
BEFORE THE RECENT RECONSTRUCTION, 


Furniss House, and the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants, to name only a few of them. Indeed, during 
the past quarter of a century and more, this firm has 
been largely instrumental in bringing about the trans- 
formation which has been effected in the best-known 
thoroughfares in the City, with whose building it has 
been connected since the early part of the reign of 
George III. ; so that it goes back exactly a century and 
a half. 

It was in 1778 that the firm of George Trollope 
and Sons was founded in Westminster; and in 1903 
it amalgamated with the City firm of Colls and Son, 
established in 1840. Since the amalgamation, Messrs. 
Trollope and Colls have been responsible for the con- 
struction of many of the “ stately homes of England,” 
whose beauty and magnificence are a tribute to their 
constructive skill. 

A list of those for whom they have built both wisely 
and with artistic perfection would include a large 
number of the most noted names in Debrett and 
Burke, as well as what has been called the contemporary 
record of international biography, ‘“‘ Who’s Who.” 
In addition, they have had contracts for many of the 
finest hotels, restaurants and clubs, like the Carlton, 
whose new front was designed by Sir Reginald Blom- 
field, R.A. London, however, has not monopolised 
Messrs. Trollope and Colls’ activities, for they extend 
throughout the country, where, in addition, their 


INVERESK HOUSE AS IT IS TO-DAY: A VIEW SHOWING THE 
ORIGINAL CORNICE RETAINED, WITH NEW. FLOORS ABOVE IT, 
AND THE NEW COPPER-SHEATHED DOME, 

These two photographs illustrate very clearly the architectural changes involved in the transformation of Borthwick House, the old ‘“ Morning 
Post’’ building, into Inveresk House, the home of “ the Great Eight’? among illustrated weeklies. The left-hand photograph of Borthwick House 
In the right-hand one Inveresk House is shown with the reconstruction almost finished. The original cornice has been 

retained with a new row of full-sized windows and two new floors with ‘“ dormer’’ windows. 


to the use of Empire 
stone, which was made 
to match the grey 
granite used in the 
old building. Empire 
stone is a cast stone 
which can be made - 
to match any natural 
stone, the best of 
which it equals in appearance and wearing qualities, 
but surpasses in durability. It is composed of granite 
chippings and the best Portland cement, and has a 
facing, about three-quarters of an inch thick, of finely 
crushed natural stone similar in colour to that which 
it is desired to match. By reason of its qualities, 
both artistic and durable, it is employed very exten- 
sively on important buildings in London, the acid of 
whose atmosphere plays such havoc with certain forms 
of building material. 

Those interested in the artistic effect of Empire stone 
as illustrated on Inveresk House can also see it at the 
famous Café Royal in Glasshouse Street and Quadrant 
Arcade, and at the Regent Arcade, Argyll Street ; 
while the new Pavilion in Bournemouth gives silent 
but eloquent testimony to the beautiful effect it is 
capable of imparting to the architect’s dream of 
form. Another important use of this stone is for 
staircases, which are now being extensively formed 
of it. 

The whole building is centrally heated by means 
of hot water and electric radiators. This work has 
been performed by Messrs. Sulzer Brothers, 31, Bedford 
Square, W.C.1. who for close on a century have been 
pioneers in all branches of mechanical engineering. 
Some idea of its activities may be gained when it is 
stated that within the last eighty years, when the 
first plant was erected for the purpose, over 40,000 

(Comsinued on page xxiv. 
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A HIVE OF JOURNALISTIC INDUSTRY: INTERIOR WONDERS OF | INVE] 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, ¢. H. DAVIS 
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CONTAINING THE OFFICES OF “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS,” “SKETCH,” “ SPHERE,” “T-ATLER,”” 
INVERESK HOUSE—-A DIAGRAMMATIC VIEW OF THE NEW 











Inveresk House, the new headquarters of “‘ the Great Eight,”’ as well as of the new weekly paper, “Britannia,” is a magnificent building which has been entirely | There are 
reconstructed within since it formed the office of the ** Morning Post.” In its new form it becomes a veritable hiye of journalistic industry. Exterior views of || everywhere, 
the great building are given elsewhere in this number. Here we illustrate the wonders of the interior, with the side wall cut away diagrammatically to show The artesia 
some of the rooms. The block is provided with its own hot-water and central heating from four great sectional boilers in the basement, and has its own artesian | throughout 
well for water supply. Some statistical! facts. regarding the work of reconstruction may be of interest. In the glass partitions are 20,533 ft. of glass, and the ~ conn 

i automatic 


plywood used in partitions amounts to 29,763 ft. Sixteen thousand tons of débris were removed in the process of reconstruction, and two new floors were added. 
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INVERESK HOUSE, THE NEW HOME OF “THE GREAT EIGHT.” 


t H. DAVIS. (COPYRIGHTED). 
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ATLER,” * GRAPHIC,” “BYSTANDER,” AND “ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS”: 
E NEW “CAPITAL” OF ILLUSTRATED JOURNALISM. 


There are 89,750 ft. of electric wiring in the building, and 220 locks, with every key differing from the other; yet there is one master key which passes 
everywhere. 1122 yds. of material were used in packing the partitions (to make the building fireproof). Two great water-tanks on the roof hold 10,000 gallons. 
The artesian well prévides the water supply, and pumps this water to the tanks at 500 gallons per hour. There are several miles of shelves used in the offices 
throughout the building, which is fitted with three lifts. The first, second, and third floors alone are divided into 130 various offices. A letter-chute from all 
floors connects with the postal box in the vestibule. The height of Inveresk House from the pavement to the top of the dome is 102 ft. A private 
automatic telephone exchange, with 20 lines, has been allotted to the block. 
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FROM ESPARTO GRASS TO “I.L.N.” PAPER: A SIMPLE EXPLANATION. 


DRAWN BY our Specrat Artist, G. H. Davis, FROM INFORMATION SuPPLIED BY THE INVERESK Parer Company, Lrp. 
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STAGES IN THE EVOLUTION OF ESPARTO GRASS INTO ART PAPER FOR “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS”: 
SOME OF THE PROCESSES. 


These diagrammatic drawings show in simple form the interesting and complicated 
process of converting esparto grass, plucked from the soil of Spain and Northern 
Africa, into the art paper upon which “ The Illustrated London News” is now 
printed. The African grass is pulled from the ground by native labour, and is 
transported by camels to the roadside; then taken by lorries to the rail-head, 
thence by train to the coast, and to this country by steamer, and thence to the 
store sheds of the paper mills. After the dust has been removed in a special 
machine, it is boiled in a chemical solution, and thence goes to the breaker, or 
“ Potcher,” which converts it into “@ pulp. Next it passes through strainers to 
the “‘ Presse Pate’? where, on an endless belt of fine wire mesh, it flows in an 
even sheet to allow the water to drain off. Revolving knives cut it up again and 
pass it into a vat, where water is added and Archimedian screws stir it into pulp. 





Then it goes into the bleaching towers, where it is turned by acids from its 
natural green to white, and after pressing becomes what is known as “ Half 
Stuff.” Taken to the “beating engine,”’ it is again reduced to pulp, sizing and 
loading materials are added, and it emerges as what is called in the trade, “ Stuff.” 
Having passed the strainers, it now enters the ‘“‘ wet end” of the paper-making 
machine, and first superfluous water is removed, then rollers press or couch the 
sheet; next steam-heated drying rollers do their work ; and, after passing smoothing 
rollers, it emerges as raw paper, and is “reeled.” Now the better-class paper 
goes to the coating machines, where brushes rub into its pores china clay and 
casein. Once more it is dried and reeled. Finally it is passed under polished 
steel rollers known as ‘ calenders,"’ which put on the final glaze and finish. An 
article dealing with paper and its manufacture commences on page xxvi. 
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Cannon House, Messrs. Wm. Dawson’s new Building in Pilgrim Street. 


To envelop the whole habitable globe with an 
intercommunicating mesh of publications is at once 
the aim and _ the successful achievement of 
Wm. Dawson and Sons, Ltd. 


No matter where a man lives or what language he 
speaks, the newspaper, magazine or book, in any 
language he desires, will be supplied to him by the 
firm which has specialised for so many years—nearly 
a century and a quarter—in its unique service, that 
it sends out printed matter weighing in the aggre- 
gate thousands of tons every year to every habitable 
part of the world, 


When it is remembered that a newspaper weighs, 
perhaps, a couple of ounces and there are nearly 36,000 
ounces in a ton, the magnitude of the company’s 
operations begins to be dimly realised. 


Branch Establishments :— 


LONDON :— 118, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 
31, Craven Street, W.C.2. 


BARNSTAPLE: 19, Tuly Street. 


BATH: 3, Lower Borough Walls. 
BRIGHTON : 69, North. Road. 
BRISTOL : 12, Bath Street, 
EXETER : 24, Gandy Street. 


LEICESTER : Great Central Street. 


Further light is thrown on it by the statement that 
Messrs. Dawson publish in their Red Book, now in its 
thirty-fifth edition, the names, price and terms of 
subscription of over 5,000 publications, issued in 
every part of the world. A copy of this book will 
be sent post free to any reader of “The Illustrated 
London News ’”’ who asks for it. 


Originally founded in a small building in 1809, the 
firm is now housed in a magnificent six-storey build- 
ing in the heart of the newspaper world of London. 


Large as is the postal department, it is only a 
portion of the business the firm conducts. The 
London wholesale, continental and export, and the 
rare and second-hand book departments are nearly as 
old as the postal department, and there is a stationery 
and. fancy goods section which supplies customers 
throughout the world. 


Overseas Agencies :— 


SOUTH AFRICA :— 
CAPE TOWN: Wm. Dawson & Sons (S.A.), Ltd., 
31, Long Street. 

CANADA :— 

TORONTO: The Wm. Dawson Subscription Service, Ltd. 
91/93, Queen Street East. 

FRANCE :— 

PARIS: Messageries Dawson, 13, Rue Albouy (Xe). 
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We've been friends 


since 1842 


Eighty-six years of happy association! W.H. Smith & Son 
are proud to remember that they distributed many copies of 
the first number of “ The Illustrated London News” and 
that they have sold large quantities of every issue since. 
W. H. Smith & Son and “ The Illustrated London News” 
have together witnessed the progress and events of three 
reigns. They saw the stage-coach give place to the railway 
train, with its quicker delivery of newspapers, and they 
welcomed together the abolition of the newspaper stamp duty. 
To-day they are pre-eminent in their respective spheres. 








The History of W. H. Smith & Son goes back to 1820, 
when they carried on business as stationers at a little shop 
in Duke Street, W. Time has enhanced their fame and 
to-day their organisation of 1,250 Bookshops and Bookstalls 
covers England and Wales. The stationery side of the 
business is still one of the most important and provides a 
unique service in the manufacture and supply of distinctive 
stationery and writing requisites. 











Since the first half of the last century, progress in the 
printing world has been made by giant strides. The printing 
service of W. H. Smith & Son has always been kept up-to- 
date with the latest improvements, and to-day in their 
Arden Press they have a large and modern plant, equipped 
for the production of high-class periodicals, and general 
letterpress and lithographic printing. Enquiries are invited. 


W. H. SMITH & SON 


NEWSAGENTS, BOOKSELLERS, LIBRARIANS, STATIONERS, PRINTERS 
1250 BRANCHES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 
Head Office: 

STRAND HOUSE, PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C.z 
Tel.: Holborn 4343 
Printing Works : 

THE ARDEN PRESS, STAMFORD STREET, S.E.1 
Tel,: Hop 5364 
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buildings have been equipped with heating and ventilating apparatus. The 
new Sulzer heating and ventilating plant of Inveresk House replaces the one 
installed over twenty years ago, when the Morning Post first occupied it; 
and the fact that the Sulzer firm was employed on the much larger new 
building is sufficient indication that it has moved with the times, for its 
laboratories and workshops have been devoted to continuous experiments 
with a view to designing and developing new ideas. 

Since the war the use of electricity for heating purposes has grown by 
leaps and bounds, and as a result of continuous research and experiment 
during the last ten years a new method has been designed by the firm. This 
involves taking current during the hours of the night, when electricity can 
be obtained far more advantageously than at any other time. The Sulzer 
Patent Electro Boiler and Thermo Storage system produces and accumulates 
during the night hours all the heat required by a building during the time 
it is working. 

Not the least of the important considerations in making Inveresk House 
all that it should be for the comfort and health of those who spend so 
large a proportion of their lives within its walls was the sanitary equipment. 
This was entrusted to Messrs. H. Pontifex and Sons, Ltd., 43-44, Shoe Lane, 
E.C.4, whose experience in manufacturing sanitary fittings of the highest 
quality goes back a century and a half. Their aim has always been to 
combine simplicity of design with those practical features which their know- 
ledge and experience have proved pre-eminently suitable for their purpose. 
For this reason they selected their ‘“‘ Perfection ’’ design of lavatory basin 
for Inveresk House, adapted it to the island position of the site, using 
similar articles to those supplied by them for the new Bank of England 
building. 

This series of ‘“‘ Perfection ” fittings, which also includes baths and other 
domestic requirements, can be seen at their extensive show-rooms at Pontifex 
House as well as at their west establishment, Messrs. A. Samuel and Sons, 
Ltd., 9-13, George Street, Manchester Square, W.1, close to the Wallace 
Collection. The latter firm was acquired by Messrs. Pontifex some time ago, 
and offers considerable advantages to those clients to whom a West-End 
show-room is convenient. 


Just as it is written ‘‘ Man cannot live by bread alone,” so it is essential 
that, in addition to a plentiful supply of air and light, ample room and 
pleasant surroundings, the comfort of the worker must be provided for, es- 
pecially when the worker belongs to the artistic and temperamental class 
from which editors, authors, journalists, and artists are drawn. 

When it is said that the furnishing of the offices has been supplied by 
Messrs. Maple and Messrs. Waring and Gillow, the first and last necessary 
word has been written, for their names have achieved a world-wide reputation 
which is synonymous with the best that can be supplied. Frequent visits 
were paid to the famous house in Tottenham Court Road to make a necessary 
selection from the large and varied stock of British and Oriental carpets and 
rugs which are among their specialities, as well as for the furniture, the desks, 
tables, chairs, cupboards, bookcases, filing cabinets, and office accessories 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF BORTHWICK HOUSE INTO INVERESK HOUSE: 
THE BUILDING UNDER RECONSTRUCTION, SHOWING THE NEW STOREYS 
ADDED AT THE TOP. 

In the alteration of the building the exterior character of the original architecture has been 


retained, although the interior was completely gutted and reconstructed, as indicated in the 
illustration opposite. 


needed for such an enterprise as the conduct of the greatest papers of their 
kind in the world involves. 

Messrs. Maple have recently opened a magnificent entrance hall in 
Tottenham Court Road in which everything required for the complete 
furnishing and equipment not only of the office, but of the home, may be 
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seen and inspected at leisure. This hall, which is of classic design, is 
150 feet long. Through The Illustrated London News Messrs. Maple and Co. 
extend an invitation to all its readers to visit the exhibition. 


Among the means adopted for safeguarding Inveresk House from fire has 
been the introduction of the Fire 


Resisting Electro-Copper Glazing, 
which has been supplied and fixed 
by Messrs. Cuthbert and Taylor, Ld. 

The product of the firm unites 
a high artistry with its purely 
utilitarian purpose. The installation 
of Electro-Copper Glazing to resist 
and restrict the spread of possible 
fix¢ has long been recognised as 
an absolute necessity, not only in 
new buildings, but in old ones. 

Anyone who follows the events 
recorded in the daily Press cannot 
help being struck with the fre- 
quency with which great houses 
situated in remote districts have 
been destroyed. This has drawn 
attention to the need of an in- 
creased use of the firm’s fire-resist- 
ing glazing. 

The London County Council 
has included in the London Build- 


the manufacture of this glazing, tHE ARCHITECT WHO TRANSFORMED 
which is adopted as the standard BORTHWICK HOUSE INTO INVERESK 


for all the buildings, and has  jouse: MR. THOMAS SIDNEY VICKERY, 
undoubtedly helped to safeguard FRIBA 


them from the possibility of fire. de See a aie ae Ok ae 
ate agi Bir we Alle song and T. S. Vickery, and is a son of the late 
Mr. George Vickery, A.R.I.B.A. Many notable 
commercial buildings designed by them are 
mentioned on page xix. Mr. T. S. Vickery is 

. . : : also surveyor to the Worshipful Company of 

_Among banking institutions Butchers. 

Lloyds Bank takes one of the 
highest places in regard to the magnitude of its responsibilities and resources, 
and its widespread interests. It is one of the largest and best-known banks in 
Great Britain, and is the representative of some of the oldest of the private 
banks dating back to the seventeenth century. It was established as a joint- 
stock bank in 1865. At the end of that year, the total of its first balance- 
sheet was £1,346,313 9s. 4d., and the number of its offices 14. Its remarkable 
rise and progress cannot be illustrated in a more striking manner than by 
quoting the corresponding figures for June 30, 1928—viz., balance - sheet 


supplied and fixed it in many of 
the great buildings in London and 
throughout the United Kingdom. 

















THE DRASTIC RECONSTRUCTION OF THE INTERIOR OF THE BUILDING NOW 
KNOWN AS INVERESK HOUSE: A VIEW OF THE GIRDER FRAMEWORK OF 
SEVERAL FLOORS WHILE THE WORK WAS IN PROGRESS. 


total, £417,271,120 13s. 3d., and the number of offices in England and 
Wales, over 1750, in addition to several in India and Burma. 

Side by side with this growth the bank has become steadily more demo- 
cratic in constitution, and so much so is this now the case that it is actually 
owned by no less than 63,000 shareholders. Continuing its policy of expan- 
sion, a large number of additional offices have been opened in the London 
district during the last few years, and it is interesting to note that, as an- 
nounced in another page. the new Aldwych branch of the bank will shortly 
be opened in Inveresk House 














To Serve Well, 
the Press Must be Well Served. 


THE 


CENTRAL 
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Specialises in the 

High Speed Collection 
and Distribution of 
WORLD NEWS 

and the 

NEWS PICTURES OF 


THE WORLD 


To meet the needs of 
the Newspaper Press 


throughout the World 
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Paper-Making. While it would be impossible As far as Europe is concerned, paper was made from rag compelled the manufacturers to look for a suit- 
; to state with any certainty cotton about 600 A.D., and from rags about 1300 A.D. able substitute. 
what is the first essential for the production of In the “ Archeologia,’’ Mr. Joseph Hunter states that The richness of the white colour of esparto-made 
a journal, the dominance of the paper problem is the earliest paper he had seen was a manuscript paper, and the permanency of the colour, make it pecu- 
account-book dated 1302. It was prob- liarly suitable for high-class printing. It was inevit- 
ably manufactured in Bordeaux. able, therefore, that when the Inveresk Paper Com- 
The first English paper-maker of whom pany, Ltd., was reorganised a few years ago, the far- 
there is definite information was John seeing vision of Mr. William Harrison, its Chairman, ; 
Tate, a son of Sir John Tate who was should realise the value of esparto grass, especially 4 
Lord Mayor of London in 1496. The as the papers he subsequently gathered into the ; 
paper he produced was so far superior Inveresk group housed in Inveresk House used paper 
to anything known up to that time that made from that material. 
at the end of Wynkyn de Worde’s Unlike English grass, esparto is not cut, but is 
edition of Bartholomzus’s ‘ De Pro- pulled up by the Arabs by means of a stick strapped 


prietatibus Rerum,” published [Continued overleaf. 


in 1494, its thin paper made 
by John Tate in England , 
is commended. Wynkyn de 
Worde, it is worth recalling, 
was the partner of Caxton, 
to whom he succeeded in 
business. Even at that time 
Tate’s paper had a water- 
mark, consisting of a double 
circle containing an eight- 
pointed star. Tate's paper- 
mill was located in Hert- 
fordshire, in which county 
later the first mills to make 
paper by machinery were 
MAKING PAPER FOR “THE GREAT EIGHT”: THE TOP OF THE also established at the end 





























GRASS BOILER AT AN INVERESK MILL. of the eighteenth century. } 
It was, however, the im- 

one which will be universally recognised. Paper, as portation in 1857 of esparto, a Spanish 
everybody knows, followed the use of papyrus, from grass, which particularly concerns those 
which, indeed, it derived its name. The papyrus who are interested in the story of ‘‘ the 
plant, growing in the delta of the Nile, came originally Great Eight,’’ for it is from esparto that 
from Egypt, and peelings from it in the shape of the paper for them is manufactured. 
thin layers were used to replace the tree-bark peelings While esparto grows abundantly in 
then in use. southern Spain, it is still more abundant 

The earliest known specimens of writing on papyrus in northern Africa, where, under the 
date back to the Third Dynasty, roughly, 4000 B.C. name of alfa, it grows on great prairies p ” 
It is believed that centuries before the Christian era bearing the name of “alfa cea” in SA ER TSS OAT EAT: YER CRA BENG 
the means of making paper from papyrus was in use consequence of the undulating effect of _. PULPED IN THE “POTCHER” AT AN INVERESK MILL. 
in Egypt, and it is said that the Chinese, who are the blades due to the action of the The circular traps lead down into the boilers where the esparto grass is boiled 
constantly held up as possessing the earliest elements wind. Necessity, which is the mother in a chemical solution. Through these apertures the cleaned grass is shovelled 
of modern civilisation, converted the bark of the of invention, brought it into general use in, and stray strands of it are shown behind the nearest trap (see left-hand 
mulberry-tree into a fabric akin to paper as we know for the manufacture of paper in the hong. Te tow Cram oils barey at aid ether iniperie seuerend 
it, while they also manufactured a paper from cotton. early ‘sixties, for a great shortage of in © special machine, and being softened with steam and boiled in = chemical 


solution, appears in the ‘‘ potcher,’’ where it is reduced to pulp. 














Established 1840. 


HORACE MARSHALL & SON 


TEMPLE HOUSE, TEMPLE AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
Branch Establishments in North, South, East and West London, and in the Provinces. 
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FOR NEARLY NINETY YEARS, servants of the FROM PRINTING-MACHINE TO VAN, then 
public, this firm has been working day by day, to warehouse for packing, then in parcels 
for the public welfare, in the distribution of to van again, and on by rail or motor 


Newspapers. to the newsagent —that is the course of 
your daily newspaper, morning by morn- 
ing; and but for Horace Marshall & Son’s 
long experience, numerous and _ expert 
staff, and thoroughly modern equipment, 
many hundreds of thousands of news- 
paper readers would be without the 
news. 


NEWS IS WANTED AT ALI TIMES, 
and at all times, through the organization 
of Horace Marshall & Son, the news- 
paper has been faithfully delivered 
before breakfast to millions of British 
homes. 





ESPECIALLY WHEN NEWS IS NEEDED 


MOST—in war-time, in times of national ON 27,500 EARLY MORNINGS, 


whatever the weather, despite every 


rejoicing and national anxiety, when = ns ! ey ffi : 
great calamities shock and great achieve- A OO AA A : obstacle and aimheuity, ia work has 
ments thrill—the newspapers find their i Lt bi, gone on-—first in a small warehouse, 


then in a larger, then in a larger still; 
and then Temple House was _ specially 
built and designed—a model establishment 


way from printing - machine to news- 
agent, and then to the reader, through 
the efficient channel of Horace Marshall 





& Son. for the purpose of rendering this service to 
the public. 

THOUGH STILL UNPRINTED AT 4 A.M. 

the newspaper arrives many miles away at the THE PUBLIC HAS NOT KNOWN very 
breakfast table of the householder because, in the TEMPLE HOUSE much about it, but this steady, uninterrupted 
neighbourhood of Fleet Street, and in the ‘small 2 4 supply of newspapers—with magazines, periodicals, 
hours,”’ when the world is abed, Horace Marshall and Son’s work books, and other publications—has been going on all the time. 
is being capably and loyally done. And it continues to-day. 


ORDERS GIVEN TO A NEWSAGENT, A BOOKSELLER OR A STATIONER WHO OBTAINS 
HIS SUPPLIES FROM HORACE MARSHALL & SON WILL RECEIVE THE BEST 
ATTENTION BECAUSE OF THE EFFICIENCY OF THIS HOUSE. 
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English People have a genius for moving things 
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about the face of the earth—even periodicals. 


For 75 years the Gordon & Gotch 
organisation has been carrying British 
publications of every kind—Maga- 
zines, Weekly Periodicals, Trade and 
Technical Publications, Newspapers, 
etc.—to every corner of the earth. 


A huge and complex organisation 
has been built up with a system of 
Overseas transport that cannot be 
surpassed for swiftness and efficiency. 


It is natural that as World distribu- 
tors of all British periodicals a unique 
knowledge of media should have been 
acquired which renders the service of 


the Gordon & Gotch Advertising 
Agency so valuable. 


This knowledge has been supple- 
mented by deep understanding of the 
principles and practice of Advertising 
—the economic force which is revo- 
lutionising selling, cheapening pro- 
duction and raising the standard of 
living in every home. 


The Advertising Agency of Gordon 
& Gotch serves British Industry as 
efficiently as the Distributing Organ- 
isation serves the readers of British 
periodicals throughout the World. 


The service of the whole organisation with its 12 houses on the spot is 
available for advertisers contemplating British or World-Wide Campaigns 


GORDON & GOTCH 


LIMITED 
Gordon House, 75-79, Farringdon Street, London, E.C.4 


“Arrows” and “ Advertising 
Oversea” describe the British and 
Oversea Advertising Services of 
Gordon & Gotch, Ltd. 
Write on your business letter 
heading for a copy of each of 
these booklets. 





Gordon & Gotch Oversea Houses 


A A-M dney,Brisban 
UST Herth, Adelaide, Leuncestou (Tas) 


NEW ZEALAND—Wellington, Auckland, 
Christchurch, Dunedin. 


CANADA-—Toronto and Montreal. 


In association with Central News Agency, Ltd. 
SOUTH AFRICA—Johann 
Town, Durban, Port 


Agencies throughout the World 
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Continued.) Vere 
to the wrist. The harvesting of this grass is a pic- 
turesque sight, for whole families take part in it, in 
much the same way as families go hop-picking in 
Kent. These harvesters work under the supervision 
of a chief, who acts as a contractor. 
money earned by them and pays it 
out to the workers in accordance 


He receives the 


if not before. But the chemicals used by the paper- 
makers so polluted the waters of the Esk that when 
proceedings were taken by the riparian proprietors the 
former were not disposed to carry on. 

In 1868 Messrs. Alexander Cowan and Sons 
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forward with 
Inveresk Mills, 
ing capacity 

tons a year. 
A description in detail of the various chemical 
and technical processes by whose 


leaps and_ bounds. To-day, the 
with four machines, have a_ work- 
of 180 tons a week, or nearly 10,000 





with the weight of the material 
they have gathered. The gathered 
esparto is taken by camel and 
donkey across the desert, whence it 
is carried by motor-lorry to the 
railway terminus, and thence by 
rail to Arzew and Oran for ship- 
ment to the Firth of Forth for 
delivery at the Inveresk and asso- 
ciated mills in Scotland and Eng- 
land. These two North Algerian 
towns have been converted into 
busy ports as the result of the 
export of esparto grass, 125,000 
tons being shipped in a year. At 
Arzew and Oran the grass is sorted 
for roots and other impurities, 
then made into bales. The rope 
used in baling is made from the 
grass, which is so light and strong 
that the cables for Spanish ships 
are still made from it. 

The Inveresk Paper Mill, of 
which we give some account below, 
forms but a small part of the 
Inveresk Paper Company, Ltd., a 
holding company with a capital 
of £4,150,000, controlling twenty- 
six pulp, paper, and chemical mills, 
ten periodicals, and eleven Lon- 
don, Provincial, and Sunday news- 








alchemy esparto grass is trans- 
formed into paper would have no 
interest for the general reader. It 
is sufficient for all practical pur- 
poses to state that after treat- 
ment the grass is converted into 
pulp at one end of a continuous 
machine, and it emerges at the 
other end as finished, dried, and 
what is called ‘‘calendered’’ paper. 
The paper-machine may with syffi- 
cient accuracy be said to resemble 
a long loom on which there are 
no shuttles. 

At one end the viscous pulp. 
contained in a vat, which is con- 
stantly stirred by a cog- wheel, 
flows steadily on to a continuous 
wire gauze, which is kept revolv- 
ing upon rollers. On this wire 
gauze the pulp is spread evenly, 
and as the sheet moves onwards 
the moisture is gradually drained 
away, until the thin layer of pulp 
is transferred to a sheet of felt 
which travels on endlessly, as the 
gauze does. The transferring ot 
the half- made paper from the 
gauze to the felt is effected by 
two hollow rollers, which are some- 
times filled with steam to hasten 








papers. Five centuries before Edwin 
founded Edinburgh, Musselburgh 
was in existence, whence the grand- 
iloguent quatrain— 
Musselburgh was a borough 
When Edinburgh was nane; 
Musselburgh ’ll be a borough 
When Edinburgh ’s gane. 
The association of Musselburgh with paper-making 
dates to the early days of the reign of Queen Victoria, 


MAKING PAPER FOR 


“THE GREAT EIGHT”: 
MACHINE AT AN INVERESK MILL. 


In the wooden trough on the left, the bleached pulp can be seen waiting to be mechanically fed into the ‘‘ wet end” 
of the machine, and dried on the flat surface at which the nearest operator is standing. 
by the series of great rollers shown in the background, whence it emerges at the “ 


purchased certain mills in which they dealt with esparto 
grass, and in 1882 they turned out about 63 tons of 
paper a week. Five years later the business became 
a private limited company, and it began to go 


THE “WET END” OF THE PAPER-MAKING 


it is then compressed 
dry end” 


the drying of the pulp. The paper 
is then passed to the drying-cylin- 
ders proper, and from them to the 
smoothing - rolls, which obliterate 
the marks made by the gauze and 
the felt. 

In this condition the paper 
lacks that finish and smoothness’ which it obtains 
by being passed over polished rollers of hard cast 
iron in the process known as “ calendering.”” To pro- 
duce “‘art” paper, as it is called, the paper is 
(Continued overleaf. 


as raw paper. 
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IS THE BASIS OF ALL NATURAL FORCE 
& OF SUCCESSFUL SPACE FILLING. 


We have been the Sole producers 
of all Pictorial matter in 
‘The Iifustroted London News" 
during the past 30 years. 

Pioneers of weekly Photogravure 


Editions. 


Reproductions in Lime, Halftone 
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TELEPHONES: TELEGRAMS: 
Central 8983 and 8984. THE * Topicality, Fleet, London.” 


—— P R 3 S S A (; 3 N . Y — 
INCORPORATING THE BUSINESS OF 


THE COMMERCIAL & EDUCATIONAL FILM Co. Ltd. 


“The Live Axle of the Illustration World” 
can supply 


ANYTHING FROM ANYWHERE 
AT ANY TIME. 


THE TOPICAL 
was the first “live” agency to start 
in London and is still the foremost. 


EDITORS & AUTHORS 
need not look beyond TOPICAL 


for their wants. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS 
can do no. better’ than — entrust 


TOPICAL with their material. 
CINEMATOGRAPH 


Specialists in all kinds of films for 
advertising and educational purposes. 


SPEED, SYSTEM AND SALES 
form the foundation upon which TOPICAL stands, at 


10 & 11, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


W. J. EDWARDS, General Manager. 
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“The Oldest Press Agency in the United Kingdom Established 1865. 
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rinting Inks 
and 


Progress 
® 


INCE the beginning of time every living 

organism has contributed something to 
the progress of life. In the world we know 
to-day—in commerce, in our own world 
of Printing—every unit contributes to the 
harmonious working of the whole. To the 
great periodicals, whose progress and power 
this special supplement commemorates, 
the House of WINSTONE has. been 
suppliers of Printing Inks for more than 


two generations, viz :— 


Photogravure Printing Inks 
Three =Colour Printing Inks 
Process Black Printing Inks 


Just as great newspapers and periodicals 
are servants of the Public, whose needs they 
must recognise, and whose requirements they 
must fulfil, so stands our House in relation 
to the Printing Trade—our every effort is 
directed towards supplying its requirements 
and combining with the QUALITY of our 
products a SERVICE which can truthfully 


be claimed as second to none other. 


The ability to interpret the needs of 


to-morrow has produced inventions, built fac- 
tories, created markets, extended commerce ; 
it has made the luxuries of yester-year the 
necessities of to-day; it has raised small 


enterprises to great industries; we claim 


that this ability, coupled with 80 years of 


energetic effort, has placed our House in 
the paramount position in the Trade which 


it occupies to-day. 


@ 
B. WINSTONE & SONS, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of Fine Printing Inks 


100-1, SHOE LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


CENTRAL 8630 (6 lines). 
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Pictures 


€§ Print 


™ HE Illustrated London 
News” has always been 
in the forefront of pictorial 


reproduction. 


In the same way, The 


Bailey Press has, for 55 years, 
been renowned for its ability 
in putting illustrations 
commercial use in the form. 
Brochures, 
Folders and Leaflets. 


Buyers of Printed Matter, 
when thinking of Pictures 
should 


of Advertising 


and fine’ types, 
remember 


W. P. GRIFFITH & SONS, LTD., 






Old 


to 


The Old Bailey Press, 


PRUJEAN SQUARE,OLD BAILEY,E.C.4 


Telephone - - ° ° ° ‘ 


ChEY 


8377 




















ESTABLISHED 


1821. 


GUARDIAN 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED. 


Subscribed Capital 
Capital Paid Up - 
Total Income - 
Total Assets - 


$2,015,000 
$1,015,000 
42,909,000 
$11,660,000 


All the principal classes of Insurance Business 


are Transacted by the Company. 


HEAD OFFICE : 


68, KING WILLIAM STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Law Courts Branch: 21, FLEET STREET, E.C.4. 
Westminster Branch: 28, KING STREET, COVENT 
GARDEN, W.C. 2. 
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IN THE GROWTH OF 
THE FIRST BOUND VOLUME 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
PLACED BESIDE THAT OF THE 

A REMARKABLE 
IN BULK. 


AN OBJECT-LESSON 
OUR PAPER: 
OF ‘* THE 
OF 1842 
SECOND HALF OF 1927 
CONTRAST 


The above photograph shows in an interesting 
the bulk 


over 


comparison the enormous increase 1n 
itlustrated London News 


Vol. 1., May-December, 1842 


ot the presen: * 
its ‘* ancestor’’ que 


to the great expansion of the paper in illustrations 


and reading matter. 





Continued. 
coated with a special preparation in 
which china clay is mixed with 
casein, the product of skim-milk or 
glue, thus producing a The 
coated paper is then dried by fans 
and into a chamber some 
300 feet in length and _ heated to 
a high temperature, where it hangs 
in a enormous” gracefut 
festoons in dry. When 
perfectly dried it through a 
process called super - calendering to 
receive a_ highly 
is then rolled on 


size. 


asses 
} 


series of 
order to 
goes 
polished — surface, 
and a cylinder to 


any convenient length in order to 


be shipped to its destination. 
five 


Rolls 
of paper miles in 
length 
but for exhibition purposes reels of 
length 


measuring 


are quite common. to-day, 


paper have been made to a 
of fourteen miles. 

as is the output of 
Paper Mills, it 
sarily to be supplemented to 
the the journals 
which use it. In seeking such addi 


Paper Company 


the 


has neces 


Large 
Inveresk 
meet 
varied demands of 
tions the Inveresk 


acquired three years ago the inter- 


est of the shareholders in the 
firm known as Thomas’ Chalmers 
and Sons, Ltd., of Linlithgow, al- 
though for trading purposes the 
name is still retained. This mill 


was one of the first to adopt esparto 
the making 
and writing 


as the raw material tor 
of the printing, 
papers which it produced 
After a fire at the 
century the mill 
and soon 


news, 


end ot the 


last was entirely 
rebuilt 
in paper-making 
the first to introduce 


papers. These 


became prominent 
being 
imitation art 


became 


circles by 


immediately 
a pronounced success, and produced 
the printing 
the excellent 


a large demand trom 


trade on account of 


results they gave when used for fine 
half-tone blocks; and a large pro- 
portion of its output is used by 


‘the Great Eight,’’ together with the 








STAUNCH SERVANT 


For many years now, the /dustrated London 
News and other papers of the “Great Eight” 
have been free of the expensive annoyances 
ot old-fashioned type-setting by the dis- 
tribution method. A large battery of ““Mono- 
types’ is constantly at work, at high speed, 
on the many-sided tasks of setting text 
matter, special underlines, even advertise- 
ments, for the most influential of Illustrated 
Papers. Day in and day out these uncanny 
machines compose and cast new, perfect 
type for each issue: and they must never 


falter, never break down! 

























THE LANSTON MONOTYPE 


43 AND 44 FETTER LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 
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" paper manufactured for photogravure printing, which is another of Messrs. 
i « Chalmers’ popular grades. 

: Four miles away from Messrs. Chalmers’ mills are the Westfield Paper 
z E Mills, which are also incorporated in the Inveresk Paper Company’s 


activities. Originally started in the last decade of the nineteenth century, 
on the site of a small mill, it was taken over by Mr. Harrison for the 
: company a couple of months later than the Chalmers mill. Such is the 
e reputation of the highly glazed, snow-white surface of the paper which 
“1 these mills produce that the illustrated journals and magazines, not only 
' in England, but in many countries overseas, quickly recognised its suita- 
; bility for the pictorial reproduction of photographs and engravings. 

: Among other paper-manufacturers who supply the ever-growing needs 
of the activities of Inveresk House are Messrs. Olive and Partington ; Horton 












































‘ Kirby; the Northfleet Paper Company; and the Carrongrove Company. 
‘ Messrs Olive and_ Partington, itd., manufacture various’ grades 
. of paper at their Turn Lee and Dover Works, Glossop, and at 
: Broughton Bridge Mills, Salford. Paper has been made at Turn 
: Lee Mills for more than a hundred years, and for over fifty years 
t 
1 
t 
f 
t 
5 
THE PROCESS OF REELING FINISHED PAPER: THE ‘DRY END’’ OF THE PAPER- 
; MAKING MACHINE IN THE MILLS OF THE WESTFIELD PAPER COMPANY, LTD. 
The vegetable pulp, after being impregnated with various bleaching chemicals, comes to the ‘‘ wet 
: end’’ of the long paper- making machine shown above, where it is dried and compressed 
to the right thickness by rollers, heated internally with steam. When it appears at the ‘‘ dry end,’’ 
it is raw paper; but it has sill to receive a high polish to become the ‘“‘art’’ paper on which 
‘*the Great Eight ’’ are all printed. 
_—— 
ST, 
- OF THE “GREAT EIGHT” 
‘No other method of composition 
would give us the perfect results 
e rye ee > 
we require. With the “Monotype 
we can be sure, not only of in- 
variable efliciency at high speeds, 
but of being able to meet any 
emergency without Strain or Worry. 
6¢ o. 2 99 ea 
And “Monotype Efficiency” has 
secured a big saving in production 
a ere Oe 
COST. 
A. R. VAUGHAN 
Printing Manager 
THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
THE SKETCH 
Registered “MONOTYPE” Trade Mark 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LTD., 


Manufacturers of 


PHOTOGRAVURE TISSUES. 


Supplied to all the leading Houses throughout the World 


The Photogravure illustrations in this Publication have been produced 


from copper cylinders etched with Autoty pe Rotary Photogravure Tissue 


PHOTOGRAPHIC ENLARGEMENTS 
FROM SNAPSHOT NEGATIVES. 


(“Something New—Something Better.’’) 
Produced in any of 30 artistic colours of guaranteed permanency. 


Call, or write, for Lists. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LTD., 


59, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.1. 


Established over halfa century. 32 prize medals and diplomas for excellence of production. 























A large number of News _ photos 
and other pictures appearing in “ The 
Illustrated London News,” ‘“ Sphere,” 
“Graphic,” etc., are being supplied by 


Keystone Press Agency 


(Keystone View Co.) 


THE WORLD'S LEADING NEWS 
PICTURE ORGANISATION, with 


Branches in Paris, Berlin, New York, etc. 





m sms 


12, Wine Office Court, BERT GARAI 
Fleet Street, E.C. 4. General Manager. 














THE 
General Cleaning 


and 


Window Cleaning 
of 
INVERESK HOUSE 


will be executed by 


The Mayfair Window Cleaning Co. Ltd. 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W. 


Grosvenor 2440-244]. 














Equipment for every known Reproduction 
Process is supplied by the world-renowned 
firm of 


HUNTER - PENROSE LIMITED 


7K 
of 109, Farringdon Road, LONDON, E.C. 1 


eee 


Estimates, lay-out, technical information, formulae, 


and demonstrations are at your service. 
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of that period under the auspices of Olive and Parting- 
ton, the firm being privately owned by the late Lord 
Doverdale 


(then Mr. Edward Partington) until 1901 tion Art” 
In that vear it was converted into a limited company, class magazines are 
under the title of Olive and Partington, Ltd., and in results 
1926 it passed under the control of the Inveresk Papet The works” of 


Company, Ltd 


mills 


soft water found in the 


and 


to Manchester 
mills are unique in this country 
as containing 


roof the 
pulp, 
papers. 
pany 


pulp has important advantages, 
in the 
strength, cleanliness, and 

tend 
greater 
rhe productions 


especially 


which 
and 


lent paper for the printing of 

high-class process blocks 
Horton WKirby Paper Mills 

1927), Etd., are: 2 very old- 


established 
Their mills on the 


Darent 
known 


IS20 


the 
printing 
and 


class art 


reputation 


and art 


equalled their competitors in the 
“Land o’ 
famed for its 


justly 


and art papers 


of these 


proximity to London, the 
sumption of pa] 
and delivered to 


and in 
It is 


was chosen for 


because of its 


manufacture of 
of paper, 

rhe fact that the 
makes its 


remind one of a_ well- 
advertisement * Born 
the mills .started) 


when 
and still going strong ’’ 
highest 


book work, 


Cakes a 


mills is their very close 


times of 
also interesting and worthy of note 
mills claim to be the 


The site of the 
the pure 
locality, 
proximity 





The 


Glossop 


under the same 
wood 
and of coated 
com- 
own wood 
matter ot 
sizing 
to higher 
variety of 
include 


quality 


paper. 
excel- 


Kxentish concern 


banks of the 


making 





the 





out consistently and satisfactorily the very best grade 
of what is known as “ Esparto Water-surfaced Imita- 
papers, such as those on which the high 
printed 


Carrongrove 


however, 
time 


for nearly a century. It is, 


more than a quarter of that since 


with such wonderful making industry has made such strides that the mill 
has become one of the finest and most 
Company are equipped in all Scotland, which has 
famous for the 


esparto papers 





ment is the result of 


of “ Ouality and 


produces a wide 
variety of 
manifold 
publishing and 


pape i So 


are perfectly met, 
is excelled in no 
country. No fewer 
tons of pure 
produced weekly at 


grove mill. 


tree is the British 
Parchment Mills, 
at Northfleet, Ient, 





for they have been 
than a 


parchment 


less yvear 
vegetable 
invention of an 


its commercial 








ONE OF THE FINAL STAGES 


country BEING 
esparto 


\ great feature calenders. 


given to it by big steel rollers, or ‘‘ 


centre for the 
this country P 
the customer 


largest con- 


er in made are within 


hours, 


aper 18 easyv 
within a few 
found abroad, 
advantage of 


ti insport 


invaluable easily sent 
that thes full 


England turning 


this is 


stress 


only ones in 


IN PAPER-MAKING: 
GLAZED AT THE CARRONGROVE PAPER COMPANY'S MILLS, AT 


This interesting photograph shows paper almost ready 


reach 





for the printing press, 
The festoons of white paper are seen drying off after having received 
their glazing with casein and other chemicals. 


situated on the banks of the River Carron, and as they 


of the 


Glasgow, Leith, and Grangemouth, their products are 
while 
the 


they 
rapid 


PAPER HANGING 


great 


are also able 
development of 





grades of esparto ing the last fifty 
paper for magazine been in the hands 
also very high- ental paper-makers, 
paper In fact, their ‘ the case of the 
for making esparto al dustry, we allowed 
papers has more than 


able process to drift away 


IN FESTOONS TO DRY AFTER 
DENNY, IN SCOTLAND. 
but lacking the final polish, 


England. As, 
British industry 
more 
home of its 
parchment 


dye 
which is been 
origin, 
vegetable 
mills of 


manufacture] in’ English 


The company’s plant 


being 


Scottish ports, modern type. 


the boldness oft 
thoroughness in 
which the 


to take 
road 


proot ot conception 
the 


associated. 


carrying out 


name of Inveresk is 














be 


The 


1842] 


OR the past eighty-six years 

“The Illustrated London News” 

has been printed 1n 1ts own works. 
Year by year our factory in Milford 
Lane, Strand, has been enlarged, and 
new processes and the most up-to- 
date methods of printing have been 
introduced, till to-day “ The Illustrated 
London News” is recognised as the best- 
printed periodical before the public. 
We are Fine Art Colour Printers, and 
Letterpress and Photogravure Printers, 
and we were the first to print Rotary 
and Colour Photogravure Supplements 
for Weekly Publication. 


We specialise in ELECTROTYPING 
&? STEREOTYPING.—Our guaranteed 


Illustrated London News” 
Printing Department 


[1928 


Albert Galvanos—lead-moulded electros 
—supply a complete facsimile of the 


original plate. They are exclusively 
used for all the colour pages in 


“The Illustrated London News’ and 
“The Sketch.” We have the most 
modern hydraulic and electric presses 
and other equipment to produce any- 
thing, from the smallest to the largest 
size electrotypes and stereotypes. 

We undertake Fine Art Catalogues and 
Supplements in PHOTOGRAVURE, 
printed on our giant rotary perfecting 
presses — sheet size up to 35 ins. by 
47 ins. 

Send your enguiries—we will be pleased 
to quote you. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS & SKETCH, LTD., PRINTING DEPARTMENT, 


Telephone: Temple Bar 8020. 


Milford Lane, Strand, W.C. 2. 





Telegraphic Address: 
“ Illustrated, Rand, London.”’ 
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The Carrongrove Paper Mill has been in operation 
only « 


alwavs 
manutacture 

This develop- 
be called the Carrongrove slogan 
Service,” 
the result that, although the mill 
range 
requirements 
printing 
their quality 


part 


esparto paper are 
the 


Another limb of the Inveresk 
Ltd., 


lav claim to being the youngest 
paper-making firm in the country, 


English chemist, 
production 


aniline 


however, 


established 


is the 
and most complete of its kind in the world, another 


enterprises 
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EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE LIMITED 


His Majesty's Printers 
LONDON ; 


Printers of 


THE SPHERE THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
THE TATLER THE ARCHITECTS’ JOURNAL 
THE GRAPHIC THE PRACTITIONER 
APOLLO THE BANKER 2 
THE ENGLISH REVIEW THE IRONMONGER 


AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


my 
| 


MMT TTT 


WHY 
I 


PUTTVTNTITETT NY 


Equipped for the production of the highest class Brochures~ 
Lithographic—Offset and Photogravure W ork 


Sill INN 












AVital $ Spoke i int n the Wheel Lof In Industry 


"Glowing Furnaces -Throbbing Machinery | 
Smoke Belching Chimneys -Men Toiling 
q Daily — So We is, ca pdluced 


; aK V pe Deg | « \ 
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Lease i\\ 


C*. YOU imagine the The Nickeloid Companyisacom- 


commercial world, with plete organisation for the produc- 





SS 


SPAN NN IN 


VAAN SAVY 
4 A 
eA 
iv Ry) 

Ny 


its vast productive re- tion of blocks or printing plates. 
sources, without the printing It is the organisation which 
industry ? How could it tell its makes the blocks from which 
story to the buying public? “The Sphere” and “The Tatler” 
ee How could that public satisfy (each one of which is the best 
its needs and its yearning for printed paper in its class) are 
news without the aid of print, printed. 
and more particularly, the aid The Nicksinid Gameane as 


eee eee Cee ee 
5 ) , : , 
of the printed picture equipped with every modern ap- 


teed 

It is the block-making industry pliance ona scale to meetthe most 

which renders possible the pro- exacting demands of periodical 

piv. ora ae hme . tN HH duction of the printed picture— publications. The staff is com- 
ae | 4 


hi ant Seep the industry which extends _ prised ofskilled craftsmen trained 


ime sh : if 


vision, bringing all parts and all to periodical service, directed by 
products of the world to you. men of long practical experience. 







(This is a good specimen of a ine-blocie. Note the detail—the tiniest stroke of the artist's pen is reproduced.) 


THE NICKELOID ELECTROTYPE COMPANY LIMITED 


10, NEW STREET HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. (TELEPHONE NUMBER CENTRAL 9791) 
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in time for the papers to be delivered to the public publishing activities are exceptionally wide, for they retail branch in King William Street, while the large 
before breakfast [The speed and accuracy with cover nearly the whole field from the issue of the series of modern language text-books which they issue 
which this work is done in the early hours of the chief magazines to the publication of a wide range of is known in practically every English school and wher 
morning are made possible by an intricate and educational text-books ever modern European languages are taught Che 
costly organisation in which a skilled and experienced From them, in part at all events, France obtains development of wireless has brought into being a new 


staft and the specially equipped 
premises play important parts. 
Similarly, vast quantities of week- 
ly, monthly, and other periodicals 
are distributed to retail news- 


use for Messrs. Hachette’s publi 
cations, for the foreign language 
lecturers of the B.B.C. usually 
employ the firm’s books for 


their lessons by wireless. 
agents, work which is quickened 


by branch establishments in 
manv districts Messrs. Horace 
Marshall and Son’s business like 
wise includes wholesale  book- 


Newsagents to the British 
Empire is an apt description 
of the firm of Messrs. William 
Dawson and Sons, Ltd., which 


selling and stationery depart- from its London offices ships 
ments, as well as a_ publishing annually periodicals weighing 
department for supplying the some 8000 tons to the countries 
trade with many well-known over which the Union — Jack 


proudly flies. Magniloquent as 
is the above title, it does not do 


periodicals and a variety of books 


for school use 





Lord Marshall, the present 
principal of “ee firm, adds to 
the conduct of the business an 


Messrs. Dawson justice, for theit 
business reaches out to the re 
motest corners of the earth where 
the English language is spoken 
The importance of the firm is 
attested by the fact that H.M 
Post Office allows it the privi- 
lege of making up postal bags 
for transmission to India, Canada, 
Australia, China, and other coun- 
tries, and they go direct to their 
destination without being opened. 

The influence wielded bv the 
company was demonstrated about 
1910, when it took a prominent 
part in inducing the Post Office 


active interest in municipal affairs 
in the City of London, and in 
many philanthropic agencies. 
During ‘‘the Peace vear,’’ as 
1918-19 has been called, he was 
Lord Mavor. of London, and 
welcomed to the Mansion House 
and the Guildhall many of the 
notable people who were promi 
nently identified with the Allied 
cause. While still in office he 
was appointed a Privy Coun 
cillor, and in 1921 was raised 
to the Peerage, while recently 








a re e » rate for British 
: THE PROCESS THAT GIVES ART PAPER ITS FINAL GLAZE AND FINISH: A SUPER-CALENDERING to reduce th eae 
he succeeded Lord Burnham as weekly and monthly publications 
ee. . a ‘; MACHINE IN THE INVERESK PAPER MILLS. an : 
President of the Newsvendors ; . ! . Sats : : to Canada from fourpence to a 
: When perfectly dried, art paper goes through a final process called super-calendering, to give it a highly polished . 
Institution. : penny per pound, thus giving 
surface, and is th.-n rolled on to cylinders. : 
preferential consideration to the 
World-wide in their operations are the interests the publications of ‘‘ the Great Eight.’’ The firm, how- Dominion When, eventually, the price was reduced, 
of the famous Continental publishing and distributing ever, also distributes English newspapers, periodicals, the sale of British publications in Canada was 
firm, La Librairie Hachette. Originally, as their and books throughout the world, and through their multiplied at least a hundred times, and_ thus 
name indicates, from France, their operations in that wholesale and retail book departments they dis- added another link to the chain which binds the 
country extend not merely to the distribution of tribute the literature of the Continent throughout the two countries together 
nearly all the French newspapers and publications and United Kingdom. A complete display of this Con- Again, in 1921, the Government proposed to raise 
the control of the railway station bookstalls, but their tinental literature is always to be found at the firm’s the postal rate of all printed matter going out of 
( fi { if 





SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 
TO 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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FURNITURE & 
DECORATION 


© eam MAPLE & C8 
AND DISTINCTION LTD. 


| LONDON W.I. 
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THE THERMAL ELEC- 
TRIC STORAGE SYS- 
TEM OF HEATING WAS 
ORIGINATED BY SULZER 
BROS. IN 1918. OVER 
200 INSTALLATIONS 
IN OPERATION. 

NO SMOKE. NO DIRT 
NO SMELL. NO ATTEND- 
ANCE. COMPLETELY 
AUTOMATIC IN ACTION 









HEATING, VENTILATING, 
REFRIGERATION FOR 
ACK CLASSES OF 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 
BUILDINGS. 


VER TWENTY YEARS AGO Sulzer Bros. were commissioned 
to design and instal the Heating and Ventilating Plant at the “ Morning 
Post” Buildings, in Aldwych. This year the Architects instructed the 
same firm to re-design and increase the installation to suit the larger modern- 
ised building, for The Inveresk Real Property Co., Ltd. This is one of the 
numerous instances out of over 40,000 INSTALLATIONS. in which the 


complete satisfaction of the Client is expressed by the placing of further orders. 


HEATING BY COKE, 
COAL, Ore OR 
ELECTRICITY. 






‘Suleer Gros. 31 Badfied Square, Gondor. W.C4 
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EMPIRE STONE 


INVERESK HOUSE, 346, STRAND 


GEORGE AND T. S. VICKERY 
Architect 














THE WHOLE OF THE STONEWORK 
TO THE ADDITIONAL STOREY ABOVE 
THE MAIN CORNICE EXECUTED IN 


The illustration shows Pontifex’ 
of bowl, o 


: * Basin, in white glazed earthenware, with 
ledge at back ] J 


x's “ Lege 
n which tumbler, shaving brush, ete., can be placed 


The whole of the sanitary fittings through- 
out Inveresk House were supplied by 


THE FARRINGDON WORKS AND 


H. PONTIFEX & SONS, 


EMPIRE RECONSTRUCTED 
GRANITE 
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PONTIFEX’S “PERFECTION ™ series of designs. 


DOO OOO OOOO OOOO OO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO OOOO 











Limited. 
City Address: SANITARY West End Address: 
: A. EMANUEL & SONS 
” PONTIFEX HOUSE, FITTINGS apa 

EMPIRE STONE COMPANY LIMITED Hiri FOR. SOR 
THANET HOUSE, 231, STRAND, Hl shag ALL Manchester Square, 1 
oO w.i a 
LON DON, W.C.2 A (near Holborn Circus) BUILDINGS. (next Wallace Collection) = 
qo qo 
Telephone T. J. MCDOWELL O Oo 
ITY 472 : oO Oo 
CITY-6783-4 Managing Director oO oO 
: : 
qo o 
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England. Messrs. Dawson pointed out to the authori- who are known throughout the Empire as export world. Established first in Holborn in a few rooms 
ties that, if this course were pursued, they had no publishers and advertising agents. It was some near the western end of the Viaduct, it moved 
alternative but to send their enormous weight of three-quarters of a century ago that that partnership early in the ‘seventies to St. Bride Street, but 
postal packages in bulk to Paris and despatch it from was formed. Its development was so rapid that additional premises had soon to be established, 
there In that way the French and, as the business expanded, 
Government would gain he in 1925 the fine eight-storey 
postage which ours would lose building was erected in Farring- 
Such is the magnitude of don Street and named, after 
the firm’s business that the one of the founders, ‘‘ Gordon 


proposal was withdrawn 

Their Continental business 
the matter British 
alone is so great that the major- 


of books 


in 


books sold 


itv of the in every 
country in Europe have been 
forwarded thither by Messrs 
Dawson Yet, if a single in- 
dividual wants a single copy of 
a given newspaper, the firm 
willingly supplhes it Indeed, 
tens of thousands of British 
subjects living abroad depend 


for their supply of English news 
the forwarded to 
them regularly by Messrs. Dawson 


on papers 


House.’ 
Even in three vears, however, 


Gordon House has been out- 
grown, and an adjacent building 
has been acquired. The pub- 
lishing activities of the company 
are essentially those of an over 
seas service. and no_ publishing 
is done in the British Isles lor 


the company’s needs, however, 
the up-to-date 
in the shape of hydraulic presses 
and electrical transporters 
employed to rapid, 
and economical 


f the 


most devices 
are 
eth 
packing 
British 


ensure 
cient, 
and 


despatching « 














and Sons The firm’s overseas publications read abroad, in 
trade is, however, only a_ part which, it goes without saving, 
of its business, for, in addition “the Great Eight’? form a 
to its large wholesale trade done notable proportion In addition 
in London, it was the pioneer in to the weekly and monthly 
opening up provincial branches periodicals, the firm ships vast 
in various parts of England, and quantities of books, paper in 
it has within the last twenty bulk, stationery, and fancy 
vears formed subordinate com- eoods to all parts of the world. 
panies in Cape Town, Toronto Side by side with these ac- 
and Paris tivities the company has earned 
a great reputation as the 

Half-a-crown is the traditional = cyTTING AND SORTING THE FINISHED “VEGETABLE PARCHMENT": A SCENE IN THE BRITISH premier overseas —_ advertising 
sum with which many famous VEGETABLE PARCHMENT MILLS AT NORTHFLEET service. By the side of this 
businesses are said to have been Here we see paper being got reaay for the all-pervading ‘‘ink of civilisation,’’ by sorting and cutting it to convenient the English advertising depart 
started Only a twelfth of that shapes This is the last process in the making of this type of paper Iilustrations and descriptions of the processes ment has Srown st and 
amount was, however, accord- by which art paper for ‘‘ The Illustrated London News’ is made from esparto grass will be found on other pages. necessitates a staff of artists 
ing to the romantic storv, the and writers who supplement 
cash with which Mr. John Speechly Gotch, who, a chain of Gordon and Gotch houses, with their the work of the organisation, which has — been 
in association with Mr. Gordon, established the associated companies, stretched through the Empire scientifically planned to carry out smoothly and 
famous organisation of Gordon and Gotch, Ltd., to become an important force in the advertising efficiently the advertising campaigns of its clients 














ELECTRO COPPER GLAZING 
(FIRE RESISTING) 
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DOMES - SKYLIGHTS 
LANTERN LIGHTS 
CEILING LIGHTS 
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Engineers, Messrs. Lucas & 
Pyke, of Victoria Street, S.W. | 
were installed throughout 
Inveresk House by Messrs 
‘Tyler & Freeman, 40, Chancery 
Lane, W.C.1, & Messrs, Trollope 
é& Colls, Ltd., 5, Coleman Street, 
E.C.2, the Contractors for 
the electrical installation. 


PAVEMENT LIGHTS 
FLOOR LIGHTS 
STALLBOARDS Etc. 
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PATENT ROOF GLAZING 
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ESTIMATES AND DESIGNS 


SUBMITTED FREE 


Cuthbert & Taylor Ltd. 
10 Norfolk Street 
STRAND » LONDON, W.C.2 


Tevephi ne: CENTRAL 
WORKS: PONDERS END, MDSX. 


THE INDIA RUBBER, GUTTA PERCHA AND 
TELEGRAPH WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED 


(7h: Silvertown Company.) 
Head Office - 105, Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 
3083 Works: Silvertown, E. 16, and Burton-on-Trent. 
4 3 


Branches in all principal Towns. 
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ESPARTO 
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A BALE OF ESPARTO GRASS, 
OF ALL GRADES 
SPECIALITIES : 


SUPERFINE ART AND CHROMOS. CREAM AND AZURE LAID AND WOVE, 
PLAIN AND WATERMARKED. FINE LITHO, OFFSET PAPERS AND PRINTINGS. 


TIME IS MONEY. 


THIS MILL IS ON THE 
DELIVERIES BY MOTOR, 


Selling Agents: ALBERT E. 


Telephones : City 0493 (4 lines) & Central 1128. 
Codes : 


DOORSTEP OF THE LONDON CUSTOMER. 
AT FEW HOURS’ NOTICE IF NECESSARY. 


REED © CoO., LTD., 50, Cannon Street, E.C.4. 


Telegrams : Dispassionate, Cannon, London. Cables : Pulbdom, London. 
Western Union, A.B.C. Sth Edition and Bentley’s. 
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For nearly 
a century... 


Nearly a hundred years have rolled by since—in 1832 
—the Friends’ Provident and Century Insurance 
Offices were founded. It is to-day a mighty institu- 
tion, housed in a great and dignified building, the 
architectural grandeur of which is synonymous with 
Strength and Security. A further hundred years 
will find the Friends’ Provident and Century 
Insurance Offices still engaged in the same service 
of paramount importance to the nation—-the service 
of providing Jusurance to meet the individual need. 
For so great are its ramifications, so vast and 
varied its activities in the Insurance field, that 
there is a Friends’ Provident and Century Insur- 
ance Policy to suit everyone: a policy to ensure 
comfort and freedom from financial embarrassment 
for yourself and those dependent upon you during 
the latter days of life. 

Learn vow what modern insurance has to offer you. 


Write for full particulars to-day. 


THE FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT & CENTURY 
INSURANCE OFFICES 
Head Offices : 
7 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 3 
Telephone: Avenue 8924 
18 Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 











Lelephone: Edinburgh 23151 
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THOMAS CHALMERS «& SONS, Ltp. 


LOCHMILL : LINLITHGOW : WEST LOTHIAN : SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 30, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 


————_—_—_—— 
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MAKERS OF AS SUPPLIED 
ESPARTO FOR THE 
IMITATION ART “ILLUSTRATED 

AND 
PHOTOGRAVURE LONDON 
FOR NEWS” 
FLAT or ROTARY AND 
PRINTING “SKETCH” 
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OUR PHOTOGRAVURE QUALITY BEING PRINTED FOR THE “ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” & “SKETCH” 











WESTFIELD PAPER CO., LID. 


BATHGATE : WEST LOTHIAN : SCOTLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 30, LUDGATE HILL, E.C.4 








MAKERS The 
OF Largest 
and 
FINE Most Modern 
QUALITY Machine 
in the 
ESPARTO World Making 
PAPERS Imitation Art 
3 Machines 


Papers 
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SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR EXPORT PACKING 
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BRITISH and BEST : 
a Ia 
a hd 
a \® 
a 7 a 
M4 KEEP PARCHMENT ORDERS IN THIS COUNTRY he 
a , 
a > 
A) ea 
a Best Pure Vegetable Parchment Paper ', 
a » 
a guaranteed absolutely free from acid, Rs 
ay ° a Le 
4 is produced at Northfleet, Kent, by “’ 
t 10) 
a op 
YY oF 
a fe 
a a 
4 e 
a i 
a 1 
a TD. i. 
a 2: a 
, to 
ai ; 
4 ~ 
arge number or unsolicited congratulatory tetters nave been receive » 
z A larg ber of licited congratulatory letters have b d ; 
« from customers at home and abroad, of which the following are ied 
a specimens :— p 
4: fos 
pd ‘*Qur laboratory reports that the tensile strength of NORTHFLEET fo 
a, PARCHMENT PAPER is quite up to, and, indeed, somewhat exceeds rs 
« that of the best Continental makes of equal substance, and the Parchment = 
is quite free from any trace of acid. i 
: is quite free from any trace of acid.” ; 
‘> 
pl ‘* By this morning’s post we received out-turns of Parchment Paper made ied 
a, at NORTHFLEET-—and in fairness to you and your people there, must 2 
rs ; say it is a very nice sheet of paper indeed. We would be very ill-advised to fed 
q ° ° * . : ” 
ai restrain from praising where it is deserved. Lg 
a ‘$ 
a 
: ‘*We herewith have pleasure in enclosing orders for BRITISH Vegetable 7 
a Parchment, to be taken as required, in quantities as specified on separate ‘* 
ps orders. We trust that the quality will throughout be fully maintained, as 7 
ai our customers for this class of paper are most keen on the quality. Our nd 
. customers have already had your samples tested, and have found*same to re 
y+ turn out very SATISFACTORY.” 7 
Y J 
4 ; : a , : 44 
4 Many consignments have been shipped to the Dominions, including e 
: Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India and South Africa, and repeat Mp 
anole . he, 
ps orders are arriving daily. e 
4, \~ 
a * 
: Samples and Prices may be obtained from our Sole Agent :— ed 
44 
4, \e 
a t 
‘ CHAS. PRETZLIK ‘ 
a e 9 ‘* 
a e 
a \e 
‘ 176/8, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C.4. rf 
x 
a Telephones: CITY 9296 2 9297. Telegrams: * Pretsl:k, London.’ Pp 
4 s 
a “e 
a ie 
4 Me 
t * 
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“Phe Best Wearing PipitigCards Obtainable 
~ and BRITISH 













Playing Cards are essential to the Their specially grained surface 
success of any house gathering. makes dealing easy and quick. 
Though conversation may drag, and 

other games cease to amuse, mono- De La Rue and Goodall cards are 
tony vanishes when Playing Cards quality cards in every detail, yet 
are produced. they cost no more than ordinary 
De La Rue and Goodall cards cards. Be sure and always have 
have been recognised for more than a pack or two on hand. 

a century as the best Playing Cards 

obtainable. Made from the finest Obtainable printed in gold and col- 
boards, and beautifully finished in ours, gilt edges, in dainty padded 
attractive designs. gift cases. 


DeLaRues.«Goodalls 
PLAYING CARDS 


TMNT TET Hl oF all Stationers and Stores) HATTA 





























